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UYOUT 


B IJAPUR, once the tapitaJ of the Deccan, is s^ituated 
about 350 miles to tlie south-east of Born bay. A 
tourist from Bombay travels on the GJ.P. Raihvav 
main line from Bombay to Madras and gets do>vn at Efotgi 
Jujictiou, which is on the 2qmd mile stone. From hem 
the nititre-gauge Jine of the Southern .Mahratta Kaihvav 
brings him, after a short distance of 58 miles, to the City of 
Bijapur. 

llie town is situated in north latitnde Uf^o* and east 
longitude 75°52\ at an elevation of 2,000 feet above acadevel. 
It is surrounded, for the most part, by Jong stretches of dr^', 
barren, stony soil treeless plains, with littk vegetation 
and due to the geological condition of the soil the towTi has 
no lan^iscape setting from the point of view of landscape 
architecture. 


m FIistorical Outline : 


The AdiJ Shahi dvmasty was established in the year 
1489, by Vusuf Adil Shah, and made Bijapur their capital 
whore they ruled from 148a to 1686. 


A dironologicaJ table of 
Bijapur is given below :— 

Yusuf Adil Shah 
Ismail Adil Shah 
Ibrahim I Adil Shah . 
Ali I Adil Shah 
Ibrahim 11 Adil Shah , 
Muhammad Adil Shah , 
All II Adil Shah 
Shikandar Add Shah 


the Adil Shahi dynasty of 


(1^89.1510} 

ti 5 i«>'i 534 ) 

HS 34 -I 557 ) 

(i 557 -i 5 i*o) 

(1580-1626) 

(1626-1656) 

(1656-1672) 

(i 672 -ibS 6 J 


The above reigns of the Idngj of Bijapur corretipond 
ver>' ncurJ)' with the reigns of the hings of England, on ihe 
British throne, that is from Iticiia^rd 111 (1483) to James 11 
(1685)- 


The Adit Sliahis were at constant wars uit)i the Hindu 
kingdom nf Vijayanagar for supremacy. For nearly haU 
a oenturj' they had to fight with V'ijayaiiagar titl it was 
overthrown at the battle of TiJikota in 1565. 

The early kings tfie .Adit Sfiahi d\Ttasty were loo 
much occupied by Wiir!» and the struggle for existence was 
too severe to aiimit of much leisure for indulgence in the 
luxury' qf an, ^'usuf .Adil Shah and his two successors 
followed the usual practice in India in using Hindu craftsmen 
and building mostiues and tombs with the materials of the 
Hindu temples tJiey destrot'ed. It was not until the time 
of All Adil Shah 1 tliat Bijapur developed a cliarattciistic 
building tr<idititoi ol its owti, which was grafted upon the 
older Hindu traditions but adapted to ^^ahotnedan ritual, 
It is in this jwriod that we really enter OTi the great building 
epoch of the city; all the great nionninonts being crowded 
into the 100 years that remained before tlie wars of Aurejigieb 
put an end to the glory of Bijapur, in the midtUe of the seven- 
teentli century. In a political sense, Bijapur ceased to 
exist after its capture by the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

It was the ruling passion of the Mahomedait kings to 
build a Tnonuiiient or a memorial lor tlieir remains after 
death, which has been tho main cause of tliesc exquisite 
and j^and works ol art. It is therefore necessatv that w'e 
should know the history of tire dyiKisty w'iiose love of architee- 
turc manifests itself in every building of Bijapur, 

fA-erv' king built a tomb for himself during liis life tlmi! 

if he died prematurely his tomb was left unfinished 
because his successor was too bus%' erecting his own tomb 
and each succ«dm| tried to make his tomb more tnone 
Jneniai 1110.11 tliat t)f hiii prcdccejisor. 

I t)l the Adil Shahii, Bijapur passed from hand 

to hand, from Peshwas to the king of Satara, till finally ^ 

SI rt-^ to the British. On tytl 

May, iSiS, Bijapur became the possession of the British. 
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The historic irionunieiitii have now come 
of the [Canmcnt of Archeology and to-day the 
InSUS^ of the city ,««« a neat and ^.11 protected 

sipptarajice. 

• Old BijAPtJR CiTV ; 

1 Beildini; openrtions on this site (Me layout 
No. ij began iltiring the latter half of '■fortress 

Ihc construction of the walls of the ota , _ , 

rregularlv circular in plan and ^ 

imr^rial bnildiiiEs, was liegun by Ausiif Adil Shah in 14^ 
and were coiitinLd by his iipto the 

idil Shall I who died in 15/(1 . EraduaUv 

Shahis incteased, around the citadel ^ , j 

formed and in the course of time was enc osed u ithin .^‘ronfiiy 
fortified walls. The trace of thi;^e citv ivalh is al^an im^ul 
circle and from the citadel m the centre mads radiate to 
thf> five irrinciptil ^ates- 

Tlic area of the whole city covets about 24 
and the walls and the fortifications that ® "Ji 

had a circuit of about H miles. Hio city wulL hate fixe 

principal gates. 

(il The Mckka (iate on the West. 

U) The Shaliapur Hate at tbe \ortlx-\Vcst comer. 

(3) The Behamani Halt on the North. 

(4I "IHe Allapur tiate on the cast, 

(5) The hatch Gate on the south-east. 

Besides these, there arc siiialltif ones eOso. Ilie walls 
have been built of stone and mortar and the space betwetn 
the on^cT 3 the inner wall being well rammed up ixath 
ca^r Outside the walls and runtiitig nearly the whole 
length is a deep broad iMoat. 

So Mahomedan citv could he without an abundance of 
ifardeti'i An ample and rc^^ular %vater .^niJply liLn^e 
the prime necessitv- The Bijapiir kings were lovers ot gar 
and^thoy have constnirted water-works which were perfect 

m ttT,eir time, 

■\hundant and wholesome water was supplied to the 

S an.l it, »mnner.t.te e-rdtin, (nn, th= ,™up^ 
sources one from Ton«e, four miles to the nest and the 
other from KfL'iini Talao to the south. From lorw'ce a 
great underground tmmel carried the water to f'*>. 

f he direction of this untlergruimd tunnel can he easily traced 
i; the stone air shafts built at regular mtervah along the 
route. Ihe water from Begum lalao was brought in earth™ 
xvare pipes, specimens of which could l^e hv the x isitur 

i^^the^■'lrdlEe^gical Museum attached to the Go! Immbaa. 

Besides these outside sources, the citv had innunierab^ 
ivells and tanks. The most important A, * 

B^ri Jnd the hhaud Bauri. The Mahals of .Add bhal« 
and those of the chief noblemen had iiinunierablc fountains, 
mturinrwScr. spouts, and clever devices to carrr wate 
on every floor and thus produce a cooling effect in the hot 
days of scorching and dry' summer. 

• Toxvn PL,4SXl?fG: 

The characteristic features which distinguish the toxvns 
of ancient India from the present day cities arc their strong 
?irtXtTons. Kxactly in a similar way were the ancient 
Greek and Uutiiati towns fortified by walls, 

llic layout of Bijapur (shown in ilhiUtriUion 
that the principles of town-platming were observed l>> the 
Irnim-nlaimers even in thi«e olden timc^ m view of the fact 
that the citadel, containing the palaces and impe^ building, 
was well anchored as a dominant feature of tht layout with a 
ruiE road around it and roads radiating from this untral 
Xce terminatijig at the city gates. Ihe latent defect in 
fht lavout of this historic town is. that the historic monuments 
arc scattered aU over regardless of the positions of the roads. 


and that there is no proper vista leading to a focal point, 
such as a historic monument, Further, the roa^ IcaAng 
to the citv gates follow no direct alignment, nor does there 
seem to have been an\‘ serious attempt at systematic town- 
planning. 

The location of the old xx-ater-works and teservoir 
influenced the siting of this city and led to its development 
and the city even to-iky is inhabited oxx-mg to the geogra¬ 
phical inertia of the population. 

The cixic centre was well co-ordinated in relation to 
the other part of the cit}' and was a good example of 
■■ neighbourhood planning *' but this layout xvould not suit 
the niod^ni jtgeds of to-day. 

The ancient to%™-plaiuiing indic-ated the diagnostic 
approach " to the problem and not the '' cosmetic approach . 

As a preliminary' to the plaiuitng of a the 

planner must take a historicid and *Jj! 

site. It would be a sheer disregard if he did not 

the ancient historical relics of the place, tf he 

and demolished eve r>thinR that stoed m 

execution of hb fanciful scheme and left no trace of the past. 

TIu* tow-n-plarmers will certainly fail in their duty if 
thev narrow doxm their attention only to the constniction 
of the citv without any regard for the best artenes of its 
commimication with the outer world and a good regional 
plan" should be envisaged, ultiniat^dy developing into a 
plan 

\\'hilc re-planning tliis town condition of " blight ' sliouM 
be eliminated and fewer hoii-MS to the acre, should \x 
coDBtructed- 

To the student of Architecture and Tovm-Planniiig there 
is an ample scope for preparing plans of this hi^oric toum 
and re-ci4iion. based on careful study of the existing remains 
and of the historical data. 

• Loc al MaTERI.aLS : 

Ihe builders at Bijapur wore greatly handicapped by 
the limited area from which they were able to draw* their 
material which was necessarily contained xntiun the confines 
of the state. 

Most of the buildings of Bijapur are faced b\^ and largely' 
constructed, of stoiie-a local basaltic trap, which iiiiderl>mig 
the shallou' surface soil, was quarried on the spot xxathout 
difhcuUv. It is of a veri' fine gram and remarkably tough 
consisteiicv, not too hard to work and .8^^^ 

harder bv'exposure It is of a rich broxvn or greyish teown 
colour, takes a high polish and is susceptible of as high 
perfect finish as marble. Palaces, tombs, gateuajs ^d 
hdnaiets were aU carved from this nch brown basalt of the 

locality. 

The stone used in the facade of the Taj B aim is of a 
warm sepia broxim, lighter and richer m tone than any otf^r 
building It was quarried from the well xvhich is excavated 

entirely from the ba^ltiic trapr 

The stone used in the Mehtar Mahal was not the basaltic 
trap of the locality. It is the laming hmostone, xvluA b 
popukrlv known to geologists under the name of 
Limestone" found near Talikota, atniut 30 miles 5i>uth-ea.st 
of Biiairur. It begins to appear under the trap and lies between 
it aiJd the granite. HuJ ffraiii of this stone « very cIom 
and fine, the texture hard and tough; its tolour, a light 
vellciwish or creamy grey, Ihc ti^port of the ™teml 
must haxi! been very laborious and its workuig far more 
SrSisive and tedious than ha-salt, but no such work could 
ha« been executed in basalt and it wy only Jie extreme 
tenacity of the material which admitted of the mmcacj 
which has been imparted to the perforated brackets and other 
ornamental features. 
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Tlic facades of buildings were ,qqmttimcs finished in 
stucco-work (fine plaster) covered with gilding and colour. 
The entrance gateway to tlie Jami Miisjid is richly 
omamented \rith stucco-work in delicate aiabcsque patterns 
as also the palaces in the citadel and the floor of the Jami 
Musjid which w'as divided into spaces^ each sufficient for one 
person ai prayer: they are of %vJute stucco, surtoimdcd by 
a rim of black. 

There are many buildings in which the brickwork is 
only covered with an exceedingly fine wliile plaster, the 
working of which lias developed into a fine art in India. 

When Slone was too expensive an excellent substitute 
w-as found h\ this white plaster. A hne wliite sand or pow¬ 
dered limestone was used W'ith it; the lime was made in some 
places from the chips left by the stone cutters, in others 
from sea-shells. It wiis so tiard and tenacious tluit it conld 
be used for doors as wxrll as for walls and tools. 

For decQiatiw purposes it could be used as a ground 
for fresco painting axul gilihng. For these purposes, it was 
fretpientiy applied to buildings faced with stone. 

This art of hne plaster work is bio\\Ti asIndian Stnceo '. 

It may he of interest to note that in the Pearl Mosque, 
it is said that powdered ^Ncarls were mixed in the plaster 
itself. 

Most of the damage that has overtaken the monuments 
has been caused by the cracking and snapping of bnickcts, 
tie beams and comice slabs. 

« The Skc^rt of Comsti^uctios : 

The miFst daring piece of work carried out by the Bijajjur 
builders, in defiance of the ordinaiy' mlcs an id reguJations 
for the construction of buildings was a hanging ceiling ", 
This mode of cchiiig lias baffled many modem architects. 
Upon close examination it is found to be composed of slabs 
of stone, set edge to edge, ^rith no apparent support. But 
the architect not only foresaw exactly what he wanted and 
how' to accomplish it^ but he had that thorough confidence 
in his tiialvriaU. without which no builder ever yet produced 
any^tilng that was lasting, lliese old Bijapur buildings have 
stood the best test any could stand, that of time, and the 
result proves amply that their builders knew' what they were 
about. Tlic whole secret of this amazing feat, is the great 
strength and tenacity of the mortar used. 

The ceiling of the principal aparlmeiU of the tomb 
of Ibralum Ruuisa is one of the most curious and interesting 
Specimens of architecturat skill at Bijapur. for it is fiat and 
constructed with stmic ril>s and slabs set edge to edge, only 
supported by iron clamping and the strength of the excellent 
Indian Mortar, without any appearance of arch construction 
about them. 

The ceiling of the entrance hall of the Mehtar Mahal, 
as ^vcll as the ceiling of the up|>er floor, is constructed in 
the same manner as that at tlie Ibrahim Rouza. This Is the 
secret, too, ui this fiat ceiling. 

At the uortlk-cast comer of the I'aj Bauri is a jjartly 
destroyed dome, ft is rather fiat and Ls constructed bi the 
same way as this ceiling, with a lining of great fiat slabs, 
which, by themselves could not possibb' stand. But they 
are notiwg more tlian the stone lining of a concrete ceiling, 
the shear ad}lesi^■e strength »f the mortar keeping flicni in 
position. Although the ceiling, as a whole may remain in¬ 
tact yet tlierc is the danger of tndi\ idual stones dropping out, 
and this is guarded against by rabbeting the edges and in 
many cases, fastening adjaceni stones wdth iron clamps. 

Such a skilfully built " hanging ceiling " shows tluit in 
structural tecimique the Bijapur masons were masters of 
their craft. 





.Vo. 2 PEf^DEN n VES 

m The PiiXDKSTiVES: 

I fie famous poiulejitive system of raising Jind sup|H>rting 
heavy domical structures was a foreign device intriHluccii in the 
Deccan from Central Asia um Persia during the 14th Si. 15th 
centuries, lliis device, though ever so very artistic ajid 
mechanically sound, w^asnot much matlc usie of by the Mcighals 
in their buildings in the North. Even in the Deccan, the 
device ceased to \ye. witiely jKipular by tlic end of the 17th 
ccntur>' on royal building.? and was EiartUy adopted to their 
needs by the builders of private house?. 

ITlc ihagmm (shown in illustration Xo. 2), explains the 
arrangement of the pendenti^es. A BCD is die square mom 
to be covered in. Point? are taken in the walls at E, F. G. 
H. K, L, M and X, so tliat tiiey form tlie comers of an octagon. 
.At these ptvints buttresses of piers are built up the walls to 
carry arches. The latter are then thrown across fr^wn one 
pier to an alternate pier, so tiuit the arches, thus constructed* 
fonn, in plan, two intersecting squares H G K M & F 11 L X 
and Lhc crowTis of all the arches fall upon a circle inscribed 
within these s^]ua^es and carry ihe dome. It will ihu.s be 
seen that the dome rests directly upon the crowns of the 
arches* which arc alwav-is pointed, and ihn former, luting a 
solid mass of concrete, like a sliell* with no loose voussoiis, 
rests as a deatl weight upon the crow ns of the arches, convey- 
ing no outward thrust to tiicni. The Ibics joining the inter¬ 
sections and points of the arches, and the comers of tiu* outer 
square, cut u[j the space, Ijetwcen the circle and thcs^^ comeni. 
bito a number of concave spherkaJ triangles. The;Se are the 
" pendentives ( See iUustratiort Xo. 3) 

The coin 1 >[nation of the square and the circle played 
an important in English architecture of the late iSth 
eentur>'. Fanciful dispositions were develojx^d in all coimtric? 
during the Kenaissaiico period which prove the desire felt 
by designers to acliitvc novelty within certain limits, llie 
circular plan us^^d over a square sub structure was originally 
developed by Byzantine dome builders. In siicli a design 
as this, the reciuircinenl was to obtain four perfectly 
stable arches, on wliich ttie dome might rest. Accepted 
in all countries tliroughout the Renaissance jjeriod, this 
applicatiDii of geometiy' to the solution of a structural pro¬ 
blem frequently occurs in modem buildings. Tlie dome 
iiisread of bemg placed directly ujjon the iHsndcntives can 
now be raised above them upon a cylindrical wall of the 
required height to a<lmit light 
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• AUCHBTKt ri KAL MVLH : 

i'hc architectural jjcriod vi Biiapur ci>iTCS|K«iLii \rry 
Ticarly with tht* Reiiaissajicc jxiriuci iti EtirDj^. 

riic ^irclsiteiiural buildinp-s uf Bijaptir ccsiiiprist' 
tiHiibs atui palaces : llie rir>;t tw4j classics [if hiiitciinj^s 
predtjmiiiating- 

Tht! arrhitcctiirid Imtnrv uf Hiiapiir fornix a i^inEiul^tr 
cniurasl with that of Aliiuedabatl. It vv+mld he its vain in 
look for iTiucVi VliTuhi ijilUicncre in the Malnimiedais artlii^ 
tcctiirc of Biiapur and in fact n[>thinjT at all siniilur Xcy what 
is found at Ahiiirdabad exists tn that cit}\ 

I herc arc cerraiBi charartcri&lics *ii the fiilly njaiarcd 
architecture of Bijapiir xvhich arc prcdoiiiiiianl Ihc chief 
among these is,, that all-important feature " the- dome", 
which^ Is almost spheriLal in sh]i|5e and rises out nf a band 
of con vent ional petals at its base. These forms xvere re|reated 
lu a small scale as an oniaincutal finish to the turrets The 
domes of Bijapur arc a.s a rule, lost internally in their own 
^loom, they ha\e seldom any clCcLr-stnnzy lights and wheri^ 
they do exists as in the mo.srpie at tbrahim liou/iin ihey 
are loo huv. The cfonies of Ahmedahad an* niistni above 
the j^ciieral rcHif upon pillars iind the light ai^d air are freeh 
admitted. 

One device xvhieli was ^Krfected and more cxTensivcIy 
used at Hijapiir in tlie const ruction of donics, xvas the happy 
idea of the pendent!ves xvhidi completely sohed their 
problem of stability in a very graceful and beautiful iiumner- 

<Jthcr prominent lealurcs are the graceful "minarets'' 
that hank the mr>sc|ups and rise above the corners of sijmi’ 
of I tie loinlis- They are not like the Ahniedabad and Guierat 
niies, receptacles leading to galleries I'ound them at different 
heights. 

The typical Bijapur " arch" is ul the; four-ceiitreil 
Variety* Sometimes the arches are, as a rule, two-cctiired. 
Sometimes they are struck from a siEi^le centre and tlie 
curves arc carried up from the springing to a point in the 
haunches, whence tangents are struck tsi the croxM]. 

The " pillar " is rare in the architecture of Bijapiir, 
hs [dace Unng taken by substantial niasonr\' piers, usnallv 
rcctangidar in section- 


riually there is the " chajjia'' a characteristic 
architectural ciniament, in most buildings^ remarkable for 
its siae and projection and for the deLorated brackets by 
which it is supported. 

The Lvpical examines winch rc|]resent the building art 
in its most signilicant asjiects are the Jami Musjid, one of the 
earliest monunients to be constructed and therefore the 
most simple : the [brahim Kouza, one of the most elaborate, 
the Gol Gumbaz showing the style in its most grandiose 
form i^nd the Meliiar Mahal, depicting it in its miniature 
ami ax the same time its refined and delicate manner. 

lliere is tiothukg in India winch can compare for 
grandeur of conception with the Gol Gumbaz^ iior any so 
elahoratelv rich in ornamental detail as the tbraliini Kou/a. 
The tombs of Huinayun and Akbar will not bear compiirisou 
with them. Some will no doubt be inLliiicd to tlimk thxit tlie 
Taj ]dahal at .\gra is superior to annhiiig hi the south. I’lie 
situation of the Taj on the hanks of the Jumna surpasses 
That of any building at Bijapur and it retains its gardens 
and It^ range of marble fountains, ivliiciv every Kouza had, 
hut onh' ^■cr^■ few indeed now i^jssess ; all ttiese add immensely 
TO the charming effect of the Taj Jlahal, as it novc stands. 
W iih tIic same ad^'antages the iirchitect i>f the Gol Gutnbai; 
x\ould cenainly have produced a far grander btkilding, 
and the arcliitcct of the Ibrahim Kou^a one more picturesiiuely 
magniliceiit. Tudecd. for etrtaiu ipialities, the buildings 
hi Bijapur stand r]uito alone among the examples of Saracenic 
art, and these itualitics, rank high atnong the art 

firm d pies. 

9 Hisicmit MoxL’MEsrs: 

I T is now- projKi&ed to give an account of some of the 
inuM^rtaiit historic monuments built during the .-^dil Shahi 
dy nasty and they are given in the order they were built by 
each successive ruler. It is most tin fort on ate, that in a 
iiKijoritv of cases, the names ^l^ the architects or builders 
respi.nisible for the design and execution of the buddings 
are not known. 

* jA.ujMtsjED: 

The real budding period nf Bijapur diil not commence 
until All Adil Shah I ascended the throne. He was a great 
patron of Art and welcomed artists and craftsmen to his 
capita!. One <if the first buildings undertaken was the 
Jami Musjid (i 1 lust ration No. 4). which for simplicity 
of desigti and itiiprcssive grandeur stands iinrivalled. It 
is the largest rtligious edifice in tlie. Deccan. 
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Th^^ Janii built in 1573, is considered to be 

the finest e.vaniplc of Bijapiir architecture in its more 
restrained and classical inoM and it is the best properrtioiied 
buildiTig in the city. Uji fortunately it uas never fully eoni- 
pleted. An entrance gateivay provided later by 

Mughal Emperor Aurangz^cb in the lyth centun'. It is 
said that cvery^ succeeding monarch upto the period of 
Aurangicb contributed something to its perfection- 

llie must IjeautifuJ f^Lture^ architeciuraLly. of this, 
building is the central donie^ which, though less than liaJf 
the diameter of tlutt covering the tomb of Mahomed, bellig 
only 57 feet as compared vvitJi 124 feet^ is still so ek-gaiii 
in itself. It is also the finst e.^arnple vee meet with <]f that 
form of pendentivep which is, so far as is now kaiown, j>eculiar 
to Bijapur and is jK:rhaps the happiest thought in dome 
building which has yet come to light, llie shap>e of the dome 
is segmental and not bulbous as the other flumes in the city'. 
The idea of " bud in the Mahomedan domes is emphasi^sed 
by a row^ of petals around the base. 

Thu interior of tlic ilusquu, except the decoratcxl mihrab, 
IS severely plain. The walls and piers arc ail faced with 
white plaster. Round the outside of the building runs a 
deep corridor^ and it is maiuly ihe arches of this corridor 
that break the monototiy of the plain walls of the exterh>[-. 

The only portion of the Mosfpie that is richly ornamented, 
is the " Mihrab beside which is the marble pulpit- The 
w^hole surface of the mihrab is covered with rich gilding upon 
a coJnuretl Ixick-groiuKi. It show^s the rid in ess and variety* 
of the ornamental designsp wiiidi are in pdished wliite stucco 
like marble^ and the peculiar beauty of the sentences from 
the Koran. This splendid specimen of decoration is 
fortunately still in |?crfcct preservation, I'he original velvet 
curtain for the mihmb is still in existence. 

nie rich decoration of the mihrab was not in the original 
plan of the muiique. fn fact it was carried on by Sultan 
Maliomcd .\dil Shah who ap|>cared to have a fundiusis fur 
colourtxl decoration. It was he ^vhu adorned the walls of 
the Asar MaliaJ and decorated the walls of the Sat Majti, 

The floor of the Muajifl wo^ altered by' Eni|jeror Aurangzeb 
and flitided into compartments, each of winch was to 
accommodate one worship[>er. They are of wiiite stucco, 
surrounded by a rim of black. There are 2,250 such compart' 
merits. 


Thu massri^o gold chain which hung from I he ajicx of 
the dome w'as taken away b>' .\urangKcb when the City wws 
tmpturcxl in i+jSb. 



) 

« J.^NJIK1 MoStfL’E : 

Tlie Janjiri Mosqtie |IUusirution A'o. 5), also known 
a.s .Malika jehan Beguttfs Most|ue^ wris built about i^Sb. 
by Ibrahim W 

It is one of the prettiest, exceedingly neat aisd graceful 
Mo&ques in Bijapur, with a good and well pru|H]rtiuned 
cornice and minarets. The rich facade, the graceful minarets 
and the fine stucco ornainunt of thu dome are notcwo^thy^ 
The dome rises over the central bay before the mihrab. .Along 
the top is an ornamented perforated |.iiirapet- 

J here is a tank in front of the mosque. It is dry and 
empty now' as the <iki water works hav* not been repaired. 

A great deal has been done to this building in the way 
of repairs and most of the beautiful cornice which had been 
badly damaged lias been restored, together with the portions 
of the perforated parapet, 

• Ml-sjid ; 

This mosque {Jllustraiiou Sih h) was built in ifMhS by 
ItTxtr Khan, one of the ministers of Ibrahim 11. It is a 
tW‘c>-storcved buildingn biit not a two-storey ed mosque, "Ilie 
musquu pnq>er is on the iipi>er storey. The ground floor 
is purhapis a rest-house iiiiU'. There is a terriice in frfmr of 
the niostpie. The reoj^inn for placing this mosque upon the 
second storey is nut iptite ajipareni ; it w^vs jK-rhaps a Avhiin 
and nothing else. The ground firw>r is severely plain aiul 
diu general appearance is grt^atly enhanced by the niuiierous 
offsets and recesLses. 
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The mosque is about the best built of any in Bijapof. 
Tlie surface of the stones is all but polished, having probably 
been rubbed thvni willi saucl and water so as to efface all 
tfjol marks. The joints of the mas^nn^ are so Bne that tfie 
edge of a sheet of note paper could baiely be inserted between 
them. The front seems not to have been quite jinisbed, 
the two large hn%^r brackets under t 3 ie cornice, unc on the 
face of each pter^ have not been inserted, but tbc corbeJs 
and slots hn^e been made for them. A l^^autifuJ jicrforatcd 
parapet runs aloug the top of the building. 

Tire jirincipal dome atid the smaller bulbs of the minart ts 
arc of the " ribbed melon shape " variety and so it is eallcd 
the Aiidu or the egg-shaped >fus}id- iliis feature is rare 
in Bijapur and occurs only in two or three buildings. That 
the masonry has stood tlie weather for Tnorn tliau 300 years 
is a certificate in itself. 



iUmffJiiian lV*. 7 TAJ BAU^I 

m Taj Bauri : 

The building and the Tank (IlJuSitration No. 7) were 
built bv Malik Sandal in 1620, in honour of Taj SulUna, the 
queen of IbrahLin IL llie facade of the building, with 
its fine archway of 35 feet span, and centre niinaruts, tliough 
incomplete in one pari, is extremely haudsomc. The apsut- 
meuts in the front portion of the building are spacious and 
comfortable, well lighted by perforated stone windows. 
'Hie interior room is the most elegant of all, with a groined 
mc*f and pcndentivcs in the comers, W'hicti sufiport a dome, 
now in ruinous condition. There is no doubt that the whole 
building was iutended as a l aravauserai for travellers and 
\isjt0r5. 

Hiis is the biggest and Largest and most finely built 
tank in Hijapnr. The tank is square in sliape, each 
side measuring 223 feet ajkl has a tfepth of abemt 32 feet 
in tine centre. It was excavated from the basaltic trap rnck. 
It is enclosed within high walls. Ilescencling the broad 
flight of steps, itnd going through the great entrance arch, 
wu come to the landing, leading witli steps, to the w-ater on 
both sides. 

Tile tank is fed by nneier-ground w'utcr. In days when 
Hijapur had no water-works, it w'as tliis tank which supplied 
water to one-fourth of t!ie town in times of water scarcity. 
Above the sides of the tank are arrangements ft»r raising 
water, those on the south being still used to irrigate ttie 
gardens behind. 

The east wing of the Taj Bawxi in front including the 
domical roof, is not in esisteuce to-day, except the enii hay. 
Tlierc is, tliereforc, u good scope for the student of architecturE 
to restore this structure. 

• Mehtah M, 4 hal: 

The ^lehtar .Malial {lllust ration No. 8) is a |>erfeet 
little gem of Bijapur architecture probahlv^ built in the reign 
i>f .Maliomed Adil SLuih. Although styled a ' .LMalial,' it is 


in fact a gateway to the inner courtyard of a mosque. It 
has upper rooms and balconies above the entrance from 
wliich people in oldei^ times must liave enjoyed a fine view 
of the royal capital. 

The general outline of the Mehtar Mahal is a tall scjuare 
tower vrith tw'o slender minarets rising to a height of feet. 
The architecture of the building resembles tbal of the Andu 
Mui^jid and the Janjiri Mosque. The old %vouden doorw-ay 
witli. its massive framing and curious iron bosses and njiil 
heads is wairtfi inspection, llic most striking features of 
this building are the bakon%Mvindow's For pure grace¬ 
fulness and delicacy of treatment, there is nothing to surpass 
them in Bijapur. .Along the top of the buildliig ran the 
beautiful hicelike para pint nearly the W'hok of which lias 
been restored. It is on this portion of the building that the 
decorative skill of the artists has been so richly la\'ishcd. 
The oniainents of the cornices^ brackets and mc.nildiTig3, 
w‘ith the iiorforated brackets which sup^Kirt the eaves, over 
the wmdows, are beyorid any question^ tlie most perfect 
specitneus of the art of stone-cutting in Bijapur and can only 
be appreciated by e.xamination of the details. 

To the student of architecture the most interesting 
peculiarity in the building is die essentially wooden character 
of the decoration, though it is dilTicult not to feel ti^c want 
of appropriateness to stone arrhitecture " in the details 
of the Mcfitar Malial, it is impossible not Ut be struck with 
the extreme delicacy of finish and the general beauty of the 
forms. 

'11 le stone used in this building was not the basaltic 
trap of tlie Jocality. It is the laminar limestone found near 
Taliktrta, abijut 30 miles from Bijapur. 

The most noteworthy thing here xr the very^ curiously 
arranged ceiling of the eiUranee hall. I'liis. as wril as the 
ceiling of the upper ftoor, is constructed in the same manner 
as that at the Ibrahim Kouza, 
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Ttie storj' that it i\iis buih by a Mohtar, that is, a swetpcr 
or Bhuiigi deserves little credit. In fact ilie building has 
no connections nith a swccfier. llte Malatinedan priests 
(mulias) appointed a head aniungst thciiisekies. He was 
called a Mehtar. One Garlai. a tnehtar, liqd accompanied 
Ah J on his eisit to V'ijavanagar. Ali reccii'ed manv presents 
there and he is said to hiive given them to tlw ilehtar W ith 
tljLs money Gadai built a Mosijire and a gateway, Tlie 
gateiivay now is called tlic ,'ileliiar Mjihal or Hhangi’ Mahal, 
tile latter being a pure niisnomtr 
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• Ibr.4Iiim liotJZA; 

Ibrahinri Kousa (Illustration Xo, fomis a group 
of buildings wliich includes the Kimb pro|)cr and the mosque, 
as also their gateway's and their terraces, [t is said to have 
been built by Malik Samial in the year 162(1, At rmc lime, 
this lovel>' tomb M'as surrounded by a bcautifid gartlen tvitli 
rills ol water running through it. 

But what strikes the visitor ol this tomb most is the 
amazing wealth of dceoratiuii to Iw found on the exterior 
walls of the scpidchral chamber and the doors and the i.eiling 
ol the corriitor that surrounds the chantber. The decoration 
chiefly cotisbts of shallow surface tracery *' and interJaced 
writings from the Holy Koran. It is said tliai the whole 
text of the Koran has thus been transcribed on these walls. 
The windows are beautiful .specimens of |ierforated stoneu'ork 
interlaced with Arabic writing. ITic doois ol these walls 
are of teak, divided into carved panels, containing the w'ords, 
■' Allah is one ", " Allah is present " My helper is .Allah 
The pillars in the corridors are very' Hindu in style and have 
little that is Saracenic about them. 

The deep rich cornices, the graceful minarets, the per¬ 
forated parapets and the miniature mitiats round the liases 
of the comer miitarets all go to show that the labour expended 
and the art manifested has been unstinted. Under the 
cornice of the mosque may be seen the remnants of heavy 
chains wdlh pendants. Hach of these lias been carved out 
of a single block of stone. 

Here again am met by the fact that the cornices, 
which form the richest part of the external decorations, arc 
copied from w'^cn originals, not so dircftly as in the Mehtar 
Mahal, but still the forms are such as could not lie invented 
in stone. 

In this building we are introiluccJ for the fimt tinie 
to a new' feature in Mahomedan Architecture by the introduc¬ 
tion of a tall dome employed as an external ornament. It 
was afterwards employed in the Taj Mahal at .Agra, and 
became fashionable with the bulUiUs fonn of dome Ixith in 
India and Persia. The l^anthcon at Home, St. Sophia at 
Constantinople and generally all the earliest and the best 
Byzantine domes, fail in eflei-t externally, exactly in prfqMw- 
tion to their success internally. Their builders considered 
the interior the more important part of their eilihces and 


<1 

took Tto pins to render the external fomis of tlieEr buildin|;? 
beautiful. the Renaissance architects in the 15th 

Century attempted the problem, they tried to emiila.ie the 
tall fotttis of Gt^thic Arc!iitec:tiirc and ran into opposite 
cstrentes. Iti St, Peter's and St. Paul's, beauty of extenud 
form is uhat their architects were aiming at. The interior 
is made too lofty for its other dimensions and thus becomes 
^eneralh' v^ry dejstmetive of the proper pro^Kirtions of the test 
of the building, llie Saracenic architects in E^ypt, Persia and 
India, came nearer to a happy projxirtEon the^ 

t^\'e> elements than uns e^’er accomplished in Eiiro|X^ 

• i}ot CivMBA 5 !: 

Gol Gumbaz (lllustratian No. id) is the mausoleum 
of King Sidtan ^lahonied Adil Shah. It was butlt in the year 
1050 and is one of the finest structural triumphs of the Indian 
builders. This magnificent mausoleum, witli its gigantic 
dome and renouned whispering gallery, lias been a source 
nf attraction to ^Tsitors from all parts of tlie world. 

The general appearance of the building is that of a 
great cube surmounted by a large hemispherical dome with 
an octagonal tmver at each of the four comers of the cube. 

If the octagonal tow'crs are left off, then the bullrUng consists 
of only one great compartment co^'ered by a dome. The 
building rests on a foundation of solid rock. 

The most notable architectural feature of Gol Gumbaz 
is the massive cornice wliich runs round the buLlding and 
projects t t'-G' from the wall. One curious itlung to be 
obsened above the entrance gate is a meteoric ”, popularly 
knov^Ti as Bij!i Pattar (the lightning stone) which is said to 
have f[dlei] in the A'icinity during ^Luhanimad's reign. The 
stainvays leading to the roof, as In most of Hijapur mosques, 
arc in the thickness of tlic end walls. In this, tliey differ 
very much from the Ahmedabad buildings, where the stair 
is a spiral passage winding up through the minarefs. 

The architect of the Gol Gunibaz aimed at producing the 
most mechariically imposing building which he W'as capable 
□f conceiving. He proposed to surpass all other tombs in 
mechanical grandeur just as the designer of the Ibrahim 
Kousia had wished to excel in artistic omainentatiQn. The 
architect who conceived and carried out the very stupendous 
task of hanging a mighty dome right across the whole expanse 
□f the outer walls, has indeed executed a remarkable feat; 

The condition of the dome w^as verv' alarming some years 
agOn as serious cracks, due to sex'eral causes, had developed 
on the extrados of the domc^ some of them being tw’o feet 
wide. Before the last World War, the whole dome was re¬ 
conditioned by the application of " Gwitte " at a consider¬ 
able cost. 
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The dome of the Gol Gumba/., one oi the largest existing 
hemispherical dome^ of masonryp has an inside diameter ol 
124 feet 5 inches and is carried on pendentives over a hall 
155 feet 5 inches Sfjnare, the thickness of the shell is abfiiJt 
9 feel at the summit and 10 feet at the springing. The 
extreme height to the apex of the dome from the base of the 
bitilding is igS feet b inches. :\t its springing level, the 
dome houses the famous whispering gahen-, 11 feet 
which bangs out inio the interior ut the building; 109 feet 
it inches above the floor. Above the Ihjor of tlie gallery, 
the wall is approximately vertical for a height of ah<Hfct 10 
ht-'t. The dome around the gallery is |ierfL>rateil witli eight 
ojH,m iloonvays. 

A c]o*e Lnsiiection of tlie inside of the dome, whenever 
it was exposed, show'ed that the bricks are laitl on flat in lime 
mortar and tlic tiitckncss of the j<)int varies from 1* to 2' 
at places. The bricks are of ^ary'ing size and do not appear 
to be very s^^teiiiaticaUy laid. 

The accompanying table gives a comparison l>etween 
the mechanical excellence of the Gol Giimba;^ and other 
celebrated examples. 



Fonn 

Jjitcmal 

Height 


at 

Dia, 

Inlemally 


base. 

feet* 

feet- 

Tlie Pant Ik on at Home 

,. Hound 

142 

I 4 h 

St. Peter's at Rome 

.. Hound 

137 

333 

Gol Gumhaz, Kijapur 

,, Square 

135 

^75 

St, PauFs, London 

,. Round 

toH 

22 U 

St. Sophia, Constantinople Square 

107 

1S2 

Taj ]dahab .^gra ,, 

. H Octagon 


So 


The characteristic 
feature of this build' 
itsg is the nuiiiber 
of water-pipes and 
bath cisterns found 
in every po^iblc 
part of the building 
including ihe w'alls. 
The Cooling effect ol 
water was well ap¬ 
preciated and made 
use tif by ihe kings. 
From lliis it is clear 
iliat Sat Ma/ti seas 
memit for plea.su re 
iiiml royal Ixtlhs. 

The walls were 
covered with paint¬ 
ings but there is no 
trace of these at 
preseavL ft i.s s:iid 
that the avails were 
richly and Ijuati- 
t if Lilly gilded, but 
they were later 
scraited off by the 
orders of the Raja 
of Satara. The 
rich and beautifully 
carx'cd wotKivvork 
which Sat Ma^ li once 
possessed, was also 
removed. 



# ASH-^R .\i.lH AL : 


The most popular feature of Gol GtnribsiZ ihat lias 
attracted tourists from all parts of the world is its \Vhis|>ering 
Gallery, On entering the gsdJen' one struck with the 
loud echoes that fill the place iu answer to the footfall Loud 
laughter i,s answered by a score of fiends. The slightest 
whisper is heard from side to side at a distance of 124 feet 
and a single loud dap is disliuLtly crhtH'd 14 limes. 

(A detailed account of the Gol Ciumbaz, relating to the 
\\'hlspering Gallery, ,-VcDustlcal fivvesligiitiou. Laboratory" 
tests of plaster and extermination of sjaarrows, written by 
the autiior of this article, appeared in the October 1940 
issue of the “Journal of the Indian institute of ,\rchitects/J 

« Sat M^U : 

I’lie Sat Mazli, known ax the Palace of Sex^eti Storeys 
(I bust rat ion So. it), was built by Sulran Mahomed Add 
Sluxh for the residence of his favourite mistress, H!iuml>a. 
Although a good ileal mined, enough remains to ri^iijcr its 
plan and appearance iintelligible. Like all the palaces in 
the citadel, it def»cndx on stucco, covered with gilding and 
eoloiitp for its ornamentation. 'Ihe building stands high 
ab^jve all otlicr palatial ruins anil in design as w'dl as details 
is an exlreniely good specimen of Deccan Mahomedan Archi¬ 
tect nre, The height of the building as it stands now is 
97 feet. The height suggests timt it must have sened the 
purpose of a glorifltxl ro>'al \ratch'Tower for the kings nf 
Rijapur in those eventful times. At present tlicm are only 
hve storeys remain I og and the other two storeys lia^'e dis- 
appeared. 

From the top of 5at Mazli a fine iminterrupted view 
of the city on all sides can be obtained. It is by no nteati.s 
a handsome looking building today, Tlie building wotjhi 
seem to have been erected as a pkasum hoiiie wherein to spend 
an iEJle hour and from the higher storeys of which to sit and 
watch what might be going on in the City or in the country 
around. 


The Ashar Mahat iltlustration Xo, 12) was built in 
it]4(i by Sultan Mahomed Adil Sliah^ 

ft is a great open buiUling, the front part being an open 
hall supjHjrtcd by w^Hsden pillars. It consists of a ground 
lloor and a stiu^^y ab^Jvc, in which arc tbu pritiLipal ajiart- 
ment.s, I’hc front verandah, 120 feet lung and 33 kx-t broad, 
runs the whole length of tlie biiildiug, I’he tall pillars of 
the front are rnassive teak pillars of 35 feet in length and 
4 feet dia. at ba.se, dressed into an octagonal form. Thu 
woodwork of this verandah and generally of tlie whole palace, 
the fittings of the windows, and tlteir carved brackets shoxv 
that the car]x:nters of Bijapur were in no degree inferior to 
the 5 tDiic-mnsri>n& of the 5 ;imc |scrifHi, 

It was ortginally meant to be the Hah of Ju^jikc, It 
was kiinw’n as ' guilded haJl' on account of its ceiling of 
panelled wood having been covered with gold-leaf and the line 
ceiling is worth noting. It w’as here that ^lahomed sat upon 
Ills elevated seat and adintnistercd justice. 
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• Sister Domes : 

The domes of the tombs are exactly alike and adjoin 
each other; so thej' are known as sister-doiries or twm*domcs 
(illustration So. ij). The octasonal building on the south 
is the re^tinpi-place of Khtui Muhiiminad and hib san Khan^is 
Khan, fn the tomb of Khan Muhammad is one of the finest 
and spacious halls in Bijapur. Below the hall, arc the vaults 
where the real graves are. 

The larger square tomb is that of Abdu! Rezak Qathr 
and was, nu doubt, built at the same time as the other. The 
tomb IS veiy plain. 

Like the Gol Cunibax these two tombs have galkirics 
inside the domes, but as they are small, they have no distinct 
echo. 

The floors of both tombs are at a ven' considerable 
elevation above the surrounding ground level, which is due 
to the vaulu, euntaining the graves, being built upon the 
ground rather than beneath its surface, as is the case m 

most tombs. 
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• UxFiNiSHEp Tomb of Ali II ’ 

This last and unfinished royal tomb (illustration No. 14), 
lies a few yards from the Traveller's Bungalow, The tomb 
is now popularly known as Bara Kaman. The great elevated 
basement on which the great tomb was to stand is 215 ft. 
square, while that of Gol Gumbaz: is 13S ft. square, and 
hence would have covered the greatest area of any building 
in Bijapur. 

The most peculiar chamcteristics of the building are 
its arches. They are purely Gothic in outline, having been 
struck from two' centres, the curves being carried up to the 
crowns. The form of arch otherwise universal in Bijapur, is 
that where the curr-es, struck from two centres, and rising 
from their springing, at a certain point, tangents to the curv'es 
whicli continue the archway to the crown. This departure 
from the usual t\'pe gives the building rather the appearance 
of an old Gothic min, and these rings whicli remain to this 
day, have regular voussoirs and keystones. 

Although the tomb was unfinished, .\li was buried within 
the building, hLs grave being represented by the great tomb¬ 
stone on the central platform. 

11 is unfinished, however, like many tombs in the east, 
and as must too often be the ease wh^e kings iiTidcrtake 
the erection of their own sepulchres. The Egyptians, with 
their usual practical sense, seem alone among the tomb- 
building races, to have solved the problem. In that country 
the king went on adding chamber to chamber, burrowing 
deeper and deeper into the hillside, till death arrested his 
career and the progress of his last resting-place. But the 
tomb was complete with the first chambers, the extension 
merely shadowed forth the length of his reign and splendo ur 


of his kingdom. With a structural building this is not so 
easy. A tomb must be ^uaie or polygonal in pip. It 
must be set out symmetrically around u centra) point. If 
on too large a scale to be ftnislicd before the king's death, 
like this one of Ali 11 . he leaves only a min. 

The whole surface of the massive masonry has Iwen left 
rough for a subsvquent coating of plaster. The building is 
a standing lesson to the present-day ma-sons. The rough- 
looking stones are so ingeniously joined and witli the least 
quantity of mortar that on seeing the stniciure one can t 
help but say—" our forefathers were great builders. 

• CON'CLUSION : 

Erom the account given above one would come to the 
conclusion tliat tire architecture of Bijapur liad its on pculiar 
characteristics and it is now upto the young architect to 

ii’LCorporate in his designs these essentials to suit modem 
conditions. 

.St present there is a ” Modernistic " spirit prevalent 
among students and practisbg architects tliroughout India. 
1 feel, that ImcUtionid arcliitecture should be taught as 
thoroughly as planning and coiistructioii in order to give 
the stmie’nt, at the end of Ids training, a solid foundation 
on which to work, whether 1«i decides for *' tradition or 
'■ niodcniism '' or both. 

The intelligent restoration of hLsturic buildings can only 
be safely entrusted to those who arc genuinely in ss-mpathy 
with the great architecture of the fiast. 

1 am of opinion tiiat the teaching and practice of 
the subject of architectural tlesign should be sufficiewtly 
conducive to encourage good Indian traditions and to evolve 
a style characteristically Indian in due course of time. 
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G ot. (;ui[tba/,tlie aiitieiit lustorlt monuiiitnl, istln- 

leiira of KifiK Sultan Muhammad Adil Shall, "Xte of the 
Bijapiir kitiK* v-ho reigiiciUTOiu ih2li lo lodaV 

tliis well-knot™ and famoiii ediliee is the pride of IrKha. It 
was built in the vear ih 5 «' A'f^' 

tural tri»ni|i]is of the Indian builders. ItuiU with Uual material!, 
obtained from the siirroumlins districts. This ni^nihceiit 
inaiisojeuiii. with its ^igantlo diime and the renown eel wliisiwr- 
ins eallerv. ha.s beeri a source of attraction to visitors, not 
fmly'from’all over India but also from the distant parts id the 
worlii- 

Tt was tlic ruling jj&ssiull of thir kings yd tlK 

.\dilshalu d\Tiasiy {i48^11:1,^0) tu build a memorial or an 
architectitrai monutneni in tlieir lifciiine, for their remains 
after death which has been the main cause of tliese e\tjiusite 
and grand ivorks of art. The archit« tural buddings ot 
Biiarur comprise mosipics, tombs and palaces, the lirst two 
classes of luiildings pTedoiuinating, The famous liuiUhngs 
liave now come under the care of tlu Deparinunt of .\rLlne- 
logy and today the chief monuments <>1 the city present a 
neat and well protecteil ap^xaranec. 

The architect of the (joI trumlsa/ aimed at jiroiluciiig the 
most nicclimutatly imposing building which he was caviahle of 
conceiving. He proposed to surtwiss all other tombs in 
nieiiuinical grandeur just as the designer of the^ 

Ruza had wislwd to fixed in artistic iiriiaiiumiation. Hie 
system of pendetitives, which Ls famous in India, is. w'ithout 
doubt, tilt- most sueeessfiil and tuost graceful metlmd o 
construction of domes. The areliitei.t who ronccived imd 
carried out the yen' stn)iendous task of hanging a mighty 
dome right across the whole expanse of the outer walls, has 
indeed <‘,\et:uted a remarkable feat. Hut it is most nrifor¬ 
tunate that his very name is now unknown. 

riic dome of the Gol Gum bar. one of the largest existing 
hemisplifirical domes of masonry, has an imside diameter of 
124 feet 5 indies and is carried on [X‘iidcTuivt;s over a hall 
135 feci 5 inches s(|uaTe. ineasu»cd internally, llu: thick ness 
of the shell is alxmt ij feet at tlic summit and 10 feet at the 
springing- Tlic extreme heiglii to tlie a^nix of the dome from 
the base of the building is i(jf> feet b inches. ,\t its springing 
level, the dome houses the fatuou.s whlsiXTtng gjllery, 11 
feet wide, wlucli liaiigs out into the interior of tlic building, 
too feet (J inches above the flxjr. Above the floor of the 
gallery the wall is approximately vertical for a height of about 
ro feet. The dome around tiie gallery is ^xt[ orated with 
eight open doorw'ays. 

The building tiifist resembling the Gol Guuiliaz i,s the 
Pantheon at Koine. The Pantheon is a circular building, the 
dLtmfitcr of whidi Is 142 f^^t. its area Iwing sipiate 

feet. The tomb of Muhammad js si pure, each side being 133 
feet; its area, therefore, is 18.223 stpiare feet, that is. more 
than ortf-eighth in excess, I he construction of the koincin 
dome on a drcular drum is simple and easy, lhat of the 
Indian tomb, having to he worked up from asipiaru, was one 
of the most difficult problems tliat could be propo^d to un 
architect and must have involved engineering skill of the 
highest order. 

The Gol Gnmba/, posse.sscs wonderful acoustic proix-rties, 
ivhich could be classified as follows ;— 

(i) A lunger time of ke\'er 1 jeration Period. 

(a) The rhenonienon of Mnitiple Hchoes. 

(3) 'The WTiisjxring fiallery effect. 


• W'HISn-miSG G.tLLliKV ■ 

Hie moeit popular feature of llw <jo 1 triunbp that lias 
attracted inurists from all jiatts of the country is its 
ixring Gallery. By the term *' \Vhis|>enng GitUtp' is 
uitKillv uhfkr^tiicjiJ a buildiist: or a urnm either nTtihct,!! or 
nasural in svhicli faint soumis can be htiird across 
ordinan- distaticfs. In tlic Gallery of the Gol Gmiiba!! 
bunches are provided cit four places at etpial distances m the 
gallery and they are ver\' close to the wall. hen a 
sitting on one hench, whisiKTS near the wall, he can be heard 
at iinv point on the eircumference. But the effect is nn»st 
pronounced when the -M>eaker and the hearer are ^tt the 
iipposite ends of a diameter. Under orfhnary conditimis 
a whisper is hardU' audible at a distance of a few feet. 

On vnteriHg the gallery one is striick with the loud 
tehoes that 111! the place in answer to liis Loud 

laughter is answered by li score of tieiids. i he slightCit 
whism-r is heard frotu side to side at a distance id 124 feet 
and a single loud clap is ccfioed 14 tunes distinctiy. Other 
instances of multiple erliues are the famous doiiic i.f the 
i'antheon sind thi- \\hi^]K.Tiiipj liLilkTy til St, 

lontbsjs. Tlfcis i)hc»iomfn(»si of ELuilti|>k^ was^ nt^t 

ieUlHTLiteU iilamuiU Imt tlit [jEittiral result of iht^ huj4t 
ske ot tlie tbjEiu. It ret|iiires iiKut' tl^an i >5 fwt Iji'twet^ii a 
mT^yn untl ilie tins siirfa^’i^ in uidt r I but the sountl ut 
I lie voice niLiv. im retiini, rrsu h his ear, after the ee^satiun 
of the ifriitEinEtl sounil. la vreau- the impression nf ik secantl 
^mnil or edio- If a Kreater distance mtervetie:^. the echu 
lA inott (lisiiiul, as more time scpLiriite^ thv original from 
the redertetl s^nind. if the ilistarii’e is n£,» dr^tnict echoes 
resuh, the origijtal and rtHei ted sounds averktp and 
t>roduLC a ooiifiniiKl-souiid or [CsrsnaiKe, In the smaller 
ilomes we gel \rhai is oallcil fesmianee, their dianieiei n-ot 
I’uPiTii.r smOirleiitlx' ereat la JtSbov nf ii dislilU’t echo. 
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THE COL GVXiBAZ 


Phahi^ B. iVf. BiWfmiHiu 


• ArOl.*SiTH.'Al- iNVKtSnCATION : 

The nbserviilioiis mailc axifi the results uf tlie Acoustical 
Ciirrietl oitt at tlic Gol CjumlKiji by the cvriter ill the 
presence of the iiiemiieirs oi the Animal Study hscursiou 
Party of the Sir j. j. School of Art, Boiubay. at Hijapiir are 
rwonlcrl below:— 

Half: 24 ih Octciljcr ifM‘5' 
iViifC : The Gol Ginnbuif. liijupiir. 

Timf 0 / / (ii'cs/i.^wfibji : ^ A.M,'—lo-ii A.M.(f.S.l .1, 

.Suiifce : /fei-crficrefiuH in SrfnitJs ; 

(by stop-watch) 


1, MOTOK l AK HOkX . 

2* BUG Uhl 

3. SUSTAINIU) SHOUT 

4. LOl DSPliEt H 

5. PISTOL SHOTS 

tK MHGAPHOXE 

7. beating A TUKIUN 
ULOTH on the ikiRI- 
jiet of fjuUerv 

«. TUkBAN CLOTH 
BAL1< thrown on the 
floor below from the 
fallen* (hei^lit lof/- 
b-) .. .. 


1st Slilgt'. 

2nd stage. 

3rd sta 

Ml 


14 

Mi 

^5 


14 

iih 

Itl 

II 

u 

til 

M 


Ui 


II 

*0 


14 

M 


J 3 13I *i 4 

Auiuii'f of : 


1. 1*ALL 01 - FOOTSTEP 5 

2. OkOfNAKY SPEECH a 

3. HANDCLAP .. 


(1 7 

3 3 

14 

dear and 
then fatling. 


4, HAN DC I. Al' (repeated) 14 clear, and 3 fadin?. 

> METKONOHE .. 5 5 5 

(low) (inctUuiii) thigh) 

Othi'r Obsvrv^Uion^-: 


It luav be mentioned here that in previous years the 
acoustical projiertifti of the Gol Giimbaz have been inveitiRated 
by t\vL> leatling siientists of I 3 ^>itibay ' Pri lies pal H. J. Taylor 
and Prinrij^l C, k. Pariinipe, who liav€ both cunducted 
Lwijerimental measurements Snside tlie Got (lumbLiz ; hut so 
far no practiiinj^ Architect or linsineer in India haij taken tile 
initiatiec, llie C'^periments carried out by the latter Iraye 
enabled a re^lar ^mmojilionc record to l>e made iivlierein 
the number of the cchifes can Vks accnrately counted and 
wliich lia^e l>een rc^dstered by a Sound Recorder, 

It b diftkiilt to say wheilier the effects obbtcrvable 
todac' are as gotni or better or worse tliaii they were dome 
vear^ £t^o. It was found tliat at jireseiit the acoustic pro- 
perties of the donie Have been imi^aircd owing to the uneven 
inner snrfaLC- of the dome, due to the drop|nn^< of plaster at 
several places. On supcrliesal exannnatio]i it is found tiiat 
approximatelv' ji00"40D srpiare feet of plaster from the sollit 
of the dm lie luis alreadt' hdlen out. This is chiefly due to tlie 
ilaniage done to tlie pkisu-r by tlie spartuves housed in the 
plast*:r crevices and part I v due to the vibration mused to the 
building owiog to the libation of the railway lines nearby. 
) nrthcr deterioration in the atoustkal projierties will occur 
if this state of affairs is allowed to continue and is neglected 
for aonie time more, U is Therefore absolutely nccessan' to 
take inimcdiatK steps to improve the acoustic properties of 
thb drime bv teplasiering the whole inntT surface of the dome 
witli a smodth and hard plaster, preferablv Victorlte pbster. 


U this iiinKvrtaiit work of rcplasteriiig tlie inside of the 
dome is undertaken; it will involve not only heavy eX|x*ndituro 
but wall call for engineering 'skill of the highest onler. pan- 
tiruhirly in the construction of a smfffdding to this pp^eat 
height, 

• LaUU-HATORV d^ESl S UF PL.\&TEk- 

A sample of plaster slab which had fallen from the 
inner surface of the donie of Ciol (jiimh^ has been tested 
by the College of Kiigincering. Poona, Ihe results of the 
Laboratorv Tests in teS].HXt of the Chemiml Atialysis of the 
plaster slab arc given below :— 


CHE^dlCAL AXALVSIS 


1 . 

In^iiluble rviitbie cuiUidiiing suncl gninis of 

various sizes ^ * 

iy» 5 % 

2 . 

l-VjO,AUO, . 


II 19% 

3 - 

CaO 

. . 

345 - 43 % 

T"- 

COj .. 


30 19% 

5 

S^ 0 ^ .. 

mm. -MM 

57 ^% 

b. 

MgO .. .. .. 

+ ^ * M 

A trace 

7 ' 

Alkalk'S, niuisturc by difliyneiite 

km n • 

0*345% 


loo "00 


I-roiii the abo^^e results it will be observeil that the 
plaster is c^>m|Hised of lime and sand in the priiportion of 
3: 1 approximately, 

• li!XTE]^,'Vt JN ATlOK UF SPARKilW^ : 


1* 

z. 

3 ^ 

4 

b, 

7 ^ 

b. 


Dropping a coin 
lighting a match 
Tearing a paper 
Urt>|)ping a match-box 

\Vlhs[icr 
l^in tbopiung 
Tick of alarm clock 
Mattress almvc s^xsikcr 


All tliese dounds were clearly 
^ heard at a dbitance of i24"-o^ 

Was very clear. 

Not heard. 

Not heard. 

Hearing conditions were some¬ 
what poor 


During the exiMzriinents it ’ivas uoticed that there was 
some disturbance caused on account of the presence of the 
sparrows who were sending ttieir own notes. These sparrows 
are liou-sed iti the plaster crevices of the dome and their 
presence is detrimental to the acousdc pro|x rties of the dome 
as they have already damaged portions of plaster causing 
colkj^ at some places from time to time, and further, they 
have been found to be a nuisance in the W hispering GaLlciy^ 
therebv marring the excellent whispering effect. 














The following two remftlks sire suggested, which will 
drive them away completely from the tmilding : 

f jj To use tear gsis with tlie help of a hHit-ptiinp, 
it should be distributed at sescrai points in the 
gallery so tliat the distribution may be iiitifonn. 

(2) To bum sulphur in the form of powder or sticks 
for a few hours, preferably at a higher level, on a 
platform lO'-o' to is'-o" above the level of the 
gallery and uniformly distributeil at several 
points in the gallerj’. 

Ttie above two esperiments will i.ompletely drive away 
the sparrows from the building and will probably kill some 
of them during the experiments. It is ver>’ likely that they 
will return after a few weeks but their entry could be pre^ 
vcnteil bv filling in the paneL; of the eight doors in the Gallert' 


with w'ire-nettuig or same jali of h small mesh or by proi-iding \ 
Rush panelled swing doors. 

It Ls \'ery essential that the work of extenuinatiun of the 
sparrows should be taken in hand imutediately so that it may 
not result in further deterioration of the acoustical propicrtics. 

] take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
to TrincipaJ H. J. Taylor of the Wilson College, and f'rint ipal 
G. K. Paranjfic of the Koval Institute of Science. Bombay, 
who were extremely kind’ to grant me interviews at thdr 
respective colleges, to discuss points relating to the acoustics 
of the Gol Gumbaz prior to my carrying out the acoustical 
tests and after, I have also to thank Mr- Q. M. Monecr, 
Siiperintendcnt, Archieological Survey of India, WhiStern 
Circle, Poona, and Ids assistants, who heartily rendered 
assistance to the members of the , 4 nmia] Study txciirsion 
Party at liijapur, and enabled them to make their mission 
to this historic town a success. 







itciprltiU>4 train the * un)«l ij{ tha IndiDn Inuliliitc ut Arvhitert*''i Oetoher ItHS lifluii. 
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once the capital of the Deccan, b situateii 
about 350 miles to the south-east of Bombay. A 
tourist from Bombay travels on the G.LV- Railway 
main Unc from Bombay to Madras and gets dwn at Hotgi 
Junction^ which Is on the 293nd mile stone. From here 
the metre 'gauge line of the Southern Mahratta KaiUvay 
brings him, after a short distance of 58 tniles, to the City of 
Bijapur. 

The town is situated in north latitude 16^50'and east 
longitude 75"52', at an elevation of 3,000 feet above sea-level. 
It is surrounded, for the most by long stretches of dr)', 
barren, stony soil, treeless plains, with Uttle vegetation 
and due to the geological condition of the soil, the to'iAT has 
no landscape setting " from the point of view of landscape 
architecture, 

• HjsTOH 1C-\L OlTLISE f 

The Adil Shahi dynasty was established in the year 
1489, b)" Vusuf Adil Shah, and made Bijapur their capital 
where they ruled from 1489 to i 586 . 

A chronological table of the Adil Shahi dynasty of 
Bijapur given below ;— 


Vusuf Adil Shah 

11489-1510) 

Ismail Adil Shah 

11510-1534) 

Ibrahim 1 Adil Shah , ^ 

(1534-1357) 

Ah 1 Adil Shah 

{1557.1580) 

Ibrahim 11 x\dil Shah *. 

>. (1580-1626) 

Muhammad Adil Shah , * 

.. (1626-1656] 

All I I .Add Shah 

(1656-1672] 

Shikandar Adil Shall .. 

.. (1672-1686) 


The above reigns of the kings of Bijapur correspond 
very' nearly w'itli the reigns of the kings of England, on the 
British throne, that is from Richard III (1483) to James II 
(16S5), 


The Adil Shahis wore at constant wars with the Hindi: 
kingdom of Vijayaitagar for supremacy. For nearly ball | 
a century" tliey had to light with Vijayanagar till it wa^ j 
overthrown at the battle of Talikota in iS^S- 

The early kings of the Adil Shahi d\"riasty were too 1 
much occupied by wars and the struggle for existence wa^ 
too severe to aclmit of much leisure for indulgence in th- 
luxury of art, Yusuf Adtl Shah and his two successoi ■ | 
followed the usual practice in India in using Hindu craftsmen I 
anti building mosques and tombs with the materials of th- I 
Hindu temples tliey destroyciL It was not until the time |l 
of AIL Adil Shah I that Bijapur doveloijcd a chameteristi^: I 
budding tnidition cl its own, which was grafted upon thi- J 
older Hbidu traditions but adapted to Mahomedan ritual 1 
It is in this period that we really enter on the great buildLnt^ I 
epoch of the city : all the great monuments being crowded 
into the 100 years chat rcmaEned before the wars of Atirang^L 
put an end to the glory of Bijapur* in the middle of the seven-t 
teeiith centul3^ In a political sense, Bijapur ceased to 
exist after its capture by the Emperor Aurangzeb, 

It was the ruling pasision of the ftrahome(lan kings, toj 
build a monument or a memorial for their remaiits lifter ^ 
death, which has been the mRiii cause of these exquisite p 
and grand works of art- It is therefore ncccssairy that weS 
should know the history of the d^m^tsty whose love of architec'l 
turo manifests itself in everi,' building of Bijapur* I 

Every king built a tomb for himself during his life 
and if he died prematurely liis tomb was left unhnisheilB 
because his successor was too busy erecting his own tomb, I 
and each succeeding king tried to make his tomb more moowl 
mental than that of Ins predecessor. ||| 

Since the fall of the Adil Shahis, Bijapur passed from hand® 
to hand, from Peshwas to the king of Satara, till finally J 
with the end of Satara, it reverted to the British, On iT^l 
May, 18 iS^ Bijapur becanne the possession of the British. I 
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The historic monunients have now come under the care 
of the Department of Archaeology and to-day the chief 
monuments of the city [ircsent a neat and well protected 
appearance, 

# Old Bijaplih City : 

Building operations on this site (see layout tn illustralion 
No. i) began during the latter half of the 13th century. 
The construction 0/ the isaJls of the citadel, a fortress 
irregularly circular in plan and containing a palace and 
ijni>erial buildings, was begun by Yusuf Ailil Shah in 14S0 
and were continued by hi a successor^ up to the reign oi All 
.^dil Shah I who died in 1579. As the pfjwcr of the ,\dil 
Shahis increased, around the citadel a city was gradually 
formed, and in the course of time was enclosed within strongly 
fortified walls, 7 'he trace of these city walls is also an irregular 
circle and from the citadel in the centre roads radiate to 
the fiv^e principal gates. 

The area of the whole city covers about sc|nare miles 
and the walls and the fortiheations that suTPounded the city 
had a circuit of about Cj| miles. The cit\' walls have five 
principal gates. 

(r) The Mekka Gate on the \\'est- 

(2) The Shahapur Gate at the North-West comer. 

(3) The Behamani Gate on the North. 

(4) The .Allapur Gate on the east. 

(5f Tlie Fateh Gate on tlae south-east. 

Besides these, there are smaller ones also. The svalls 
ha^e been built of stone and mortar and the space between 
the outer and the inner wail being ^^'ell rammed up with 
earth. Outside the walU and running nearly the whole 
length is a deep broad moat. 

No Mahomedaii city toidd be with tint an abundance of 
gardeiLs. An ample and regular wafer Supply was hence 
the prime necessity. The Itijapur kings were lovers of gardens 
and they have constructed water-works which were perfect 
I in their time. 

Abundant and \vho!esonie water was supplied to the 
entire city and its innumerable gardens from the two principal 
sources, one from Tonvee, four miles to the west and the 
other from Heguiti Talais tu the south. From Tor^vee a 
great underground tunnel carried the water t<s the city. 
The direction of this underground tunnel can be easily traced 
by the stone air shafts built at regular interv^als aJoug the 
route, The wuter from Begum Talao was brought in earthen- 
ware pipes, specimens of w'ltich could be seen by the visitor 
in the Archaeological Museum attached to tlic Gol Gumbaj^v 

Besides these outside sources, the city had innumenible 
‘ wells and tanks. The most fmf:K.utant of these being Taj 
I B All id itnd the ( hand Baori . The Mahals of A Jil Shahs 
and those of tlw chief noblemen had innuincrablft fountains, 
running water, spouts^ and clever clevices to carry'- water 
on every floor and thus produce a cooling effect in the hot 
days of scorching and dn* summer. 

m Tdwn PuNKrKG: 

The cliaractcrislic features which distinguish the towns 
of ancient India from tJie present day cities arc their strong 
fortiti cat ions. Exactly in a similar way were fUc ancient 
Greek and Roman townu? fortified by walfk. 

The layout of Bijapur (showm in illustration Np. i) shows 
that the principles of towm-planning were observed by the 
town-planners even in those olden times in view of the fact 
tliat the citadel, containing the palace!? and impK^rial buildings, 
was w-uU anchored as a dominant feature of the layout with a 
ring road around it and roads radiating from this central 
place* terminating at the city gates. The latent defect in 
the layout of this historic town is^ tliat the historic monuments 
iwe scattered all over regardless of the positions of the roads. 


and that there is no proper vista leading to a focal point, 
such as a historic monument. Further, the roads leading 
to the city gates follow no direct align mentp nor does there 
5 soem to have been any serious attempt at systematic town- 
planning. 

TTie location of the oJd water-w^orks and re^rvoir 
influenced the siting of tfiis city and led to its development 
and the city even to-day is inhabited owing to the geogra¬ 
phical inertia of the pQpuiat[on. 

The civic centre w^ well co-ordinated in relation to 
Che other part of the city and w'as a good e.vampk of 
neighbourhood planning"' but this layout would not suit 
the msidem needs of to-day. 

The ancient town-planning indicated the diagnostic 
approach " to the problem and not the " cosmetic approach"'. 

As a prebminary' to the planning'of a town, the town- 
planner must take a historical and sociological survey of the 
site, ft would be a sheer disregard if he did not respect 
the ancient historical relics of the place, if he puUed dowm 
and demolished everything that stood in the w'ay of successful 
execution of his fanciful scheme and left no traee of the past. 

The town-planners will certainly^ fail in their duty if 
they narrow dowm their attention only to the construction 
of the eity without regard for tlie best arteries of its 
commiuiication with the outer world and a good '* regional 
plan '* should be envisaged, ultimately developing into a 
** Xational plan 

Mlnle rc-planning tills towm condition of blight ” should 
be clifninafed and fewer houses to the aero, should be 
constructed. 

To the student of Architecture and Town-Planning there 
is an ample scope lor preparing plans of this historic town 
and re-creation, based on careful study of the existing remains 
and of the historical data. 

# Loc.vl Materials : 

The builders at Bijapur were gfcatly handicapped by 
the limited area from which they were able to draw their 
material which w-ias necessarily contained within the confines 
of the state. 

Mast of the buildings of Bijapur are faced by. and largely 
constructed, of stone—a local basaltic trap* which underlying 
the shallow surface soil, was quarried on the spot without 
difficulty. It is of a very fine grab and remarkably tough 
consbtenc.y% not too hard to v^ork and probably growing 
harder by exposure. It is of a rich brown or greyish brown 
colour, takes a high polish and is susceptible of as high and 
perfect finish as marble. Palaces* tombs, gateway's and 
minarets were all carved from this rich brov^m basaJt of the 
locality. 

The stone used in the facade of the Taj Bauri is of a 
warm sepia brown * lighter and richer in tone than any other 
building. It was quarried from the well which is excavated 
entirely from the basaltic trap. 

The stone used in the Mchtar Mahal was not the basaltic 
trap of the locality. It is the laminar limestone* wluch is 
popularly known to geologists under tlie name of "" Kumool 
iJmestone'' ioimd near Tabkota, about 30 miles south-east 
of Bij apur. It begins to appear under the trap an d lies between 
it and the granite. The grain of this stone is ver^' close 
and fine* the te-xture hard and tough ; its colour* a light 
yellowish or creamy grey The transport of the niatenaJ 
niust have been very' laborious and its w^orking far more 
ex[>ensive and tedious than basalt, but no suck work could 
have been executed in basalt and it was only the extreme 
tenacity of the material wliich admitted of the intricacy 
w'hich has been imparted to the perforated brackets and other 
oruamental features. 
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The facades of buildings were sometimes finished in 
stucccHWork {fine plaster] covered with gilding and colour. 
Tlie entrance gateway to the Jami ^lusjid is richly 
gmamented with stncco-tvark in delicate arabesque patterns 
as also the palaces in tlie citadel and the fioor of the Jami 
Miisjid wliicii divided into spaces, each sufficient for one 
person at prayer; they ate of white stucco^ surrounded by 
a rim of black. 

There are many buildings in which the brickwork b 
only covered with an exceedingly fine wliite plaster, the 
working of which has developed into a fine art in India. 

t\'hen stone was too expensive an excellent substitute 
waii lonnd in tins w hite plaster. A fine white sand or pow¬ 
dered limestone was used with it; the lime was made in some 
places from the chips left by the stone cutters, in others 
from sea-shelb. It was so hard and tenacious that it could 
be used for doors as well as for w^lls and roofs. 

For decorative purposes it could be used as a groimd 
for fresco painting and gilding. For th&se purposeSj^ it W'as 
frequently applied to buildings faced %rith stone. 

Tliis art of fine plaster work is knowTi as Indian Stucco'". 

It may Iks of interest to note titat in the Pearl Mosque, 
it is said that pow'dered pearls were mixed in the plaster 
itself. 

Most of the damage that has overtaken the monuments 
has been caused by the cracking and snapping of brackets, 
tie beams and cornice slabs. 

# The Sechi:t of Construction : 

The RiGst daring piece of work carried out by the Bijapnr 
builders, in defiance of the ordinary rules and regulations 
lor the construction of buildings w-as a hanging ceiling 
This mode ol ceiling has baffied many mcKlem architects. 
Ujicn close examination it Js found to be composed of slabs 
of stone, set edge to edge, with no apparent support. But 
the architect not only foresaw' exactly wiiat he w-anted and 
how- to accomplish it, but he had that iLorougb confidence 
in his materials, without which no builder ever yet produced 
aji>1:hing that vfdS lasting. Thtso old Eijapur buildings have 
stood the best test any could stand, that ol time, and the 
result proves amply that their builders knew what the\^ W'ere 
about, llie whole secret of this amaiiing feat, is the great 
strength and tenacity of the mortar used 

The ceiling of the principal apartment of the tomb 
of IbraJiim Rouza is one of the most curious and interesting 
specimens of architectural still at Bijapur, for It is fiat and 
constructed with stone ribs and slabs r^et edge to edge, only 
supiJortcd by iron clamping and the strength of the excellent 
Indian Mortar, without any appearance of arc!^ constructiDn 
about thenn 

The ceiling of the entrance hall of the ifehtar Mahal, 
as well as the ceiling of the upper fioor, is constructed in 
the same numner as that at the Ibrahim Roii^ This is the 
secret, too, of this flat ceiling. 

At the north-east comer of the Taj Rauri is a partly 
destroyed dome. It is rather fiat and is constructed in the 
same w'ay ^ this ceiling, with a lining of great fiat slalis, 
W'hich, by themselves could not i^sibly stajtd. But they 
are nodiing more than the stone lining of a concrete ceiling, 
the shear adliesivc strength ol the mortar keeping Ihem in 
position. Although the ceilingp as a whole may remain in¬ 
tact yet there is the daJtger of individual stones dropping out, 
and. this Is guarded agahist by rabbeting the edges and in 
many cases, fa-stening adjacent stories with, iron clampa. 

Such a skilfully built " Imnging ceilmg '' shm's that in 
structural technique the Bijapur masons were masters of 
their craft. 



Wmltatio*, iV^^ I PmDENmES 

m ThR PHNRKNTtVKS: 


The famous pendentive system ol raising and supporting 
heavy domical structures was a foreign device liitruduced in the 
DcLcan froni Central Asia ma Persia during the 14th 15th 
centuries. Tltis device, though ever so very' artistic and 
mechanically sound, was not much made u.se of by the Moghal^-. 
in their buildings in the North. Even in the l>eccanp the 
device ceased to be widely popular by the end of the J7fh 
century on rojut buildiiig.5 and was hardlv^ adopted to their 
needs by the biiilders of private houses^ 

Tim diagram (shown in iiliistratiou Xo. 2), explains the 
arrangement of the peiidentives. A BCD is the square room 
to be covered in. Points are taken in the waifs at E, F, G, 
H, K, L, il und N, so tliat tliey form the comers of an octagon. 
At these iKUiits buttresses of piers are built up the walls to 
carry' arches, The latter arc then thrrwni across from one 
pier to an alternate pier, so that the arches, thus constructed, 
form, in plan, two intersecting s<iuares E G K M ^ F 1-1 L N 
and the cro^s of all the arches fall upon a circle inscribed 
w’ithin these squares and carry Uie dome, it will ihus Ijc 
seen fbat the dome rests directly uijon tlie crowns rd the 
arches, which are alwav's pointed, and the fornier* Ix^lng a 
solid mass of concrete, like a shelh ^rith no loose voussoin. 
rests as a dead weight upon the crowns of the arches, convey¬ 
ing no outward thrust to them. Thu lines joining the inter¬ 
sections anti i^piuts of the arches, anti the corners of the outer 
square, cut up the space, between the circle and tliese comers, 
into a number of roucave spherical triangles. These are the 
pendentives ", [See illustration No. 3) 

The combiiiation of the 5(|uare and the circle played 
an important part in English arclutecture of the late iSth 
ccntiirvr. l-anciful dis|Xisitlons were de veloped in all countries 
during the Kenaissance period which prove the desire felt 
by designers to achieve novelty within certain limits. 1 lie 
circular plan usc^I over a square suh-stnicturc was originalJy 
deveb|}ed by Byzantine dome biiihlers. fn such a design 
as this, the first requirement was to obtain four |>erfectly 
stable arches, on which the dome might rest. Accepted 
in all countries throughout the Renaissaneg period, this 
application ol geomctr>' to the solution of a structural pro¬ 
blem Irequcnily occurs in modem buildings The dome 
instead of being placed directly upon the pendentives can 
nuw be rai^ above them upon a cylindrical wall of the 
required height to admit light 
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nftA^r^iion iw .} SEcnoN of gol auxtBA/ 

• rilTFt tl HAL >TVLH ! 

I'lie citcliiti^turaJ |>eriod uf Bij^pur ^.urresptjnds vt^y 
nearly with I he Retiati^saiiee jxtbhI in Etire>j>e. 


Finally there is thi^. " thajjia “ a charaL-tcmtic 
iiretiitcctiiral omanu-nt, iit nutot haildin^s. remarkable for 
its size and projoetion and for the ck-coraied brackets by 
^vliich it is supported. 

I'he typical examples which represent the buildiiig^ art 
in its must si^niiticaiit asiMK ts are the Jami JUisjith nric of the 
earliest moivunients to he ennstnictcd and theneforc the 
iiiitst si in pie ; the Ibrahini Hnii/,a, one of the mmt elaborate, 
the Gol Criimbaz showing the style in its most grandicise 
form and the ^lehtar Msifial. depicting it in its niiniature 
sukI at the saine time its nvKit refined and delicate manner. 

There is iiuthing in India which can compare for 
grandeur of conception with the (iol Gumbaz, nor any so 
elaboraidy rich in ornamental detail as the Ibrahim Rou?-a. 
The tombs of llumaynn and Akbar will not bear comparison 
witfi them. Some will no donbt be inclined to think that the 
liij Mahal at Agra is suj>erior to anything In the s^nith. The 
siluiition of the Taj on the banks of the Jumna surpasses 
thai of any building at Hijapur and it retains its gardens 
and its range of marble fuuiuains, winch every Roiiza had, 
but only very fe^v indeed no%^‘ iwsscss : alt these rtdd immensely 
tn the charming effect of the Taj Malial, as it now stands. 
W'itli the same ad%'anta^es the architect id the Gol tiumhaz 
would i'ertatnly have produced a far grander building, 
and the architect of the Ibrahim Houza one more picture-squely 
niagnihccnt. Indeed^ for ceriain qualities, the buildings 
at Bijapur stand quite alone among the examples of Saracenic 
art, and thest' qualities, rank ver^' high among the art 
f>rinciples. 

# iliSTuioi Ms»^;u,MKNis: 


riie HTchiteLtural buildings of Bijapnr cniuprise mosques, 
tombs and palaces ; the first tw'o classes i>f buildings 
prcJoniinating, 

The architectural history of Hijapur forms a singular 
contrast witti that of .Mmiedabad. It would be in ’tain to 
look for much llindii infiuence in the Mahomcflan archi¬ 
tecture of Bijii|iur and in fact nothing at all .similar tt> whai 
is hjiiml at Ahmetiabud exists in that city. 

Tlierc are cert a in cli[irai"tcrLstics in the hilly riiaiurcd 
.itcbitecturc of Btjapur which are predominanr. The chief 
among these is, that aJf important feature “the <lunie ", 
which, is almost spherical in shape and rises out of a baml 
of convcutiojia! [xdals at its base. Theses forms were repeateil 
to a small scale us an om amenta I finish to the turrets. The 
domes of Bijapnr are a_s a rule, lost in tern ally in their own 
gloiiuti. they 3 ia\'e seldom :uiy clear-storey Itglits and where 
rhey do exist, as in the moi^iue at fbr.iliini Kou>:a, they 
are teat low. The domes fd ,\hniedabad are ndsed above 
the general roof pillars and the light tuu! atr arc freely 
admitted. 

One device which was i)erfev:ted and more estensivelv 
used at Bijapm in the construction of domes, was the happy 
idea of the " ^a-ndenfives " which completely sc^lvc^l their 
problem of stabiliEy in a very graceful and Ix^aiitifiil manner. 

Other prominent features arc the graceful minarets" 
r I lilt flank the mt)*f|iies and rise above the comers of some 
of the tomb.^. 1 hey are not like the Ahmeda-had and Gujerat 
■nieSp receptacles leading to galleries rmmd them a I different 
heights. 

The typical Bijapnr arch" is ot the four-cciitrcd 
variety. Sometimes the axches are, a-s a rutep two-cerLtnwl. 
Sometimes thev an? .'^t^^ck fruin a single centre and thf 
curv^es are carried up from tite springitig to a point in the 
haunches, whence tangents are struck to the crown. 

The “ pillar " is rare in the architecture of Hijapur, 
Ms place Ixdng lakeii by sufistantiai masonry" piers, nsufillc 
rcctEtngular in section. 


I T IS now proposed to give ati account of some of the 
important historic monuments built during the Add Shabi 
dynasty and they are given in the order ttiey w'ere built by 
each successive ruler. It is most unfortunate^ that in a 
majority' of cases, Ctie names of tl»e architects or builders 
res[ionsiblc for the design and execution of the buildings 
are not known, 

• J am I Mi sjiM : 

llie real building })eriod of Bijapnt ilid m>t commence 
until Ali Adil Shah I ascended the thri.utc lie was a great 
patron of Art and w^elconicd artists atid craftsmen to his 
capital. One of tlic first btiildings undertaken was the 
Jaini Musjid (illustration Xo. 4), which for simplicity 
uf design and impressive grandeur stands iinrh'alledr It 
is the largest religious edifice in the I>(n:can. 
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The Jami Musjid, built iu 1573, is considered to he 

the fijiest example of Hijiipur arcliitcctiiirc in its iiiore 
restrained and classical mocxl and it is the best proportioned 
building In tlie city. Unfortunately it never fully coni- 
1 lie ted. An entrance gateway was provided later by 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in the 17th ceiitur>'. It is 
said that every succeeding monarch uj^to the period of 
Atirangzeb contributed s^jmething to its perfection. 

Tlie most beautiful feature, architecturally, of this 
building is the central dome, which, though less than half 
tho diameter of that covering tiiu tomb of ^fahomed, being 
only 57 fiset as comf>ared with 1^4 feet, is still 50 elegant 
in itself. It is also the fir.st example we meet with of that 
form of fic^iidentivep w'hich is, so far as is now known, peculiar 
to Bijapur and is perhaps the happiest thought in dome 
building which has yet ci>me to light. The shape of the dome 
is segmental and not bulbous as the other domes in the city. 
The idea of bud '"in the Mahomedan domes is cniphasiKe<l 
by a tow of petals around the base^ 

The interior of the Mosciue, except the decorated mihrab, 
is sev^erely plain. The walLs and piers are all faced w'ith 
white plaster* Round the £}ntside of the building runs a 
deep corridor, and it is mainly the arches of this corridor 
that break the monotony of the ptaLn walls of the exterior 

The only |xution of the ^ilusipie that is richly oniamcnteil. 
is the "■ Mihrabbeside which is the marble pulpit, The 
whole surface of the mihrEtb is covered tdth rich gilding upnii 
a coloured back-ground. It show's the richness and \'arii:ty 
of the ornamental designs, which ate in polished wliite stu^ lo 
like marblej a,nd the peculiar beauty of the sentences fiuni 
the Koran. This splendid specimen of decoration is 
fortunately still in perfect preservation. I'he origitial 
curtain for the tnihrab is still in existence. 

The rich decoration of the mihrab was not in the orsginal 
plan of the mtjsquc. In fact it was carried on by Sultan 
Mahomed Adil Shall who ap|iCEircd to have a fondness for 
coloured decoration. Tt was he who adorned the walls of 
the Asar Mahal and decorated tlie walls of the Sat Majli, 

The floor of the Musjid was altered by Km]ieror .\iiraug7.eb 
and divided into com]>artiiieiUs, each of winch was to 
accommodate one w'or^hip|>er. They arc of white stuecD. 
surrounded by a rim of black. There are Z,'2$u such c<im]jart- 
nients. 

The massive gold chain which hung from the a^R^x of 
the dome was taken away by AurangjUib when like t'iiy wils 
captured in ibSb. 



mu^raiwn At* 5 JANJikf MOSQUE 


# Janjiri Mosquk : 

The Janjiri Mostpic (Illustration Xu. 5), *dsi> known 
Malika Jehan Begum's Mos<iul% was l>in]t alMiiit i5Sb, 
by fbniliEiii !L 

J[ IS ^.me of the prettiest, exceedingly nent and graceful 
Mosques in Bijapur^ witli a good and well iwoportitmcd 
comice atid tinnaruts. The rich facade, the graceful minarets 
and the line stucco ornament of the dome are iiotew^orthy. 
The dome rises over the central bay Iseforc the mihrab. .Along 
the top is an omamejital jjerforated parajiel. 

I'here is a tank in front of lire mosque. Ii is dry and 
empty noiv as the old water Works have not Ik^ch repaired, 

A great <kal has been done to this building in the way 
of repairs atnl most of the beautiful cornice wiitidi had l^n 
bEidly damaged has Ijceii restored, together with the [K^rtions 
of the perforated parapet. 

• ASdl’ Mi’sjjd ; 

ihis niosqne (illustration No. b) was built in ibt.^S by 
itbar Khan, one of the ministers of Ibrahim Tf. Ii is a 
two-storeyed building, but not a twxi-storeyed itiy^qiic. The 
mosque proper is on the npiicr storey* The ground floor 
is perhaps a rest-house only. J'hert is a terrace in fnmt of 
the mosque, rhe reasini fur placing this mos£|ue npen ihc 
second st[>re\- is nut quite apparent ; it was jMrrhaps a Avhitn 
and untiling else. The ground fhMjr h severely plain and 
the general ii|qM.^arame is greatly eiiljiincefl by the nLuiierou^ 
offsets and recesses. 
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The mosque is about the best of any in Bijapur. 
The surface of the stuikcs is all but polisliccL, lia\Tng probably 
been rubbed dovin with sand and water so as to efface aJl 
tool marks. The joints of the masonry are so fine that the 
edge of a sliect of imie paper could barely be inserted bet^^een 
them. The front seems not to ha%'c been quite finkshcd, 
the two lar^^'e lower brackets under the cornice, one on the 
face of eacli pier, hai.'e not been inserted, hut the corbels 
and slots liaA-e been made for them. A beautihil perforated 
parapet runs along the top of tlie building. 

The principal dome and the smaller bulbs of the minarets 
are of the ribbed melon shape variety and so it is called 
the Andii or the egg-shaped ^ilusjid. This feature is rare 
in Bijapnr and occurs only in two or Three buildings. That 
the masonry has stood ihe wTather for more than 300 )'ears 
is a certificate hi itself. 



iUmtration No. 7 TAj BAVRf 

• Taj ifAuat: 

Tlic building and the tank {Illustration No. 7) were 
built by Malik Panel'll in 1620, in honour of Taj Sultana, the 
queen of Ibrahim II- The facade of the building, ^vith 
its fine archwjiy of 35 feet span, and centre minarets, though 
incomplete in ore part, is extremely handsome. The apart- 
nients in the front portion of the building are spacious and 
comfortable, well lighted by ]>crfonitcd stone windows. 
The interior room is the most elegant of nil, \vixh a groined 
roof and pendent ives in the comensH which support a dome, 
now in rubious condition. There is no doubt that the whole 
building was intended as a carav^nsEraj for travellers and 
visitors. 

This is the biggest and largest and most finely liuilt 
tank in Hijapur. The tank is square in shape, each 
^ide measuring ‘223 feet and has a depth of about 52 feet 
hi the centre. It was excavated from the basaltic trap rock. 
It is enclosed wit Inn high walls. Descending tlie broad 
flight of steps, and going 11 trough the gmat entrance arrh, 
w'c come to the landing, leading with steps, to the water on 
both sides. 

The tank is fetl by under-ground water. In days when 
Bijapnr liad nn water-w'orks, it v^as this tank which supplied 
w atcr to one-fourth of the towii in times of water scarcit}'. 
Above the sides of tJie tank are arrangements for raistng 
water, those on the south being still to irrigate the 
gardens behuid. 

Tlic east wing of the Taj Bawri in front uicluding the 
domical roof, is not in existence to-day, except the end bay. 
There is, therefore, a good scope for the student of architecture 
to restore this structure. 

• Meht.^k Mahal : 

The Mehtar ^Lahal (Illustration No, S) is a perfect 
little gem of Bijapur arcliitecture probably built in the reign 
of Mahomed Adil Sluih. Although styled a * Malial/ it is 


in fact a gatcw=ay to the inner courtv^ard of a mosque. It 
has upper rooms and balconies above the entrance from 
which people in olden times muist have enjoyed a fine view^ 
of the royal capital. 

The general outline of the .Mehtur Mahal is a tall square 
lowtfr vdth tvvo slender mitjarcts rising to a height of fib feet. 
The architecture of the building rtsembk-s that of the Audu 
MusjicI and the Janjiri Mosque. Ihe old wooden doorvjcay 
with its massive framing and curious iron bosses and naU 
heads Is worth bi.speetion. Ihe most striking features of 
tfijs building are the ” balconv''W'mdows For pure grace¬ 
fulness and deiicacW" of treatment, there is nothing to surpass 
them in Bijapur. Along the top of the building ran the 
beautiful lacelike parapet nearly the whole of which has 
been restored. It Is on this portion of the building that the 
decorative skill of the artists lias been so richly lavished. 
The ornaments of the cornices, brackets and mouldings, 
with ihe perforated brackets which support the eaves, over 
the windovvs, are beyond any question, The miyst perfect 
specimens of the art of .stone-cutting in Bijapur and Lan only 
be appreciated by exaniination of the details. 

To the student of architecture the most interesting 
Ijcculiarity in tlie building is the essentially W'ooden character 
of the decoration. Though ii is difficult not to feel the want 
of appropriateness to " sEono arrhitectiirein the details 
of the Mehtar Mahal, it is linpossible not to be struck with 
the extreme delicacy of finish and the general beauty of the 
forms. 

The stone ased in this building was not the basaltic 
trap of the locaJiiy, It is the laminar limestone found near 
Talikota, akmt 30 miles from Bijapur. 

ITie most noteworthy thing here is the verv curiously 
arr^ged ceiling of the entrance liall. This, as well as the 
ceiling of the iipjier liixir, is constructed in the same manner 
m that at the Ibrahim Ronza. 
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The story that it was built by a ^lehtar, that is, a sweeper 
or Bhaiigi deserves little credit. In fact the building has 
no connections with a sweeper ITie Mahornedan priests 
(ninlUs) appointed a head amongst themselves, lie was 
called a ^hlehtar. One Gadai, a mehtar, Iiad aceompanied 
AH I on his visit to ^■^jayanaga^. Ali received many presents 
there and he is said to have giv en them to the Mehtar. \\’it]i 
this money Gadai built a Mosque and a gateway. The 
gatew'ay now is called the Mehtar ^lahal or Bhangi ^lahah 
the latter being a pure misnomer. 



liimtratfon Wo. 9 IBRAHfM ROV^A 


# 1BR.VHEM RoUZA I 

Ibrahim Rouza [Illiistratioii Xq, 9) forms a group 
of buildings which includes the tomb proper and the mosque, 
as also their gatewa)-^ and Iheir terraces. It is said to hi.vc 
been built by MaJik Sandal in the year At one time, 

this lovely tomb was surrounded by a beautiful garden with 
rills of wuter running tlirough it. 

But what strikes the visitor of this tomb most is the 
amazing w'ealth of decoration to be found on t he exterior 
walls of the sepultliral chamber and the doors and the -Leiling 
of the corridor that surrounds the chamber. The depuration 
chiefly consists of '' shallow surface tracery^'' and interlaced 
wTitings from the Holy Koran, It is said that the whole 
text of the Koran has thus been transcribed on these walls. 
The windows are beautiful specimens of i>erforated stonew^ork 
interlaced with Arabic writing- The doors of these w^alls 
are of teak, divided into carved panels, containing the words, 
Allah is one ", " Allah is present ”, My helper is Allah 
The pillars in the corridors are vtv}- Hindu in style and have 
little that is Saracenic about them, 

'Hie di!«p rich cornices, the giacerul minarets, the per¬ 
forated parapets and the miniature minars round the bases 
of the comer minarets all go to show that the labour expended 
and the art manifested has been unstinted Under the 
comice of the mosque may be seen the remnants of heavy' 
chains with pendants. Each of these has been carv'ed out 
of a single block of stone. 

Here again wc are met by the fact that the comiccs, 
which form the richest part of the external decorations, are 
copied from w^ooden originals, not so directly as in the Mehtar 
i^fahal, but still the forms are such as could not be invented 
in stone. 

In this building we arc introduced for the flr&t time 
to a new' feature in ^lahomedan Architecture by the introduc¬ 
tion of a tall dome employed as an external ornament, ft 
was aftenvnirds employed in the Taj Mahal at Agra, and 
became fashionable with the bulbous form of dome both in 
India and Persia. The I^antheon at Rome, St. Sopltia at 
Constantinople and generally all the earliest and the best 
Bj’^antbie domes, fail in effect externally, exactly m propor¬ 
tion to their success intemalJy. Their buildjers considered 
the interior the more importsmt part of their edifiot^ and 


T 

took no pains to render the external formi of their boildings 
beautiful. When the Renaissance architect-S in the 15th 
Century^ attempted the problem, they trierl to emulate the 
tall fonns of Gothic .Architecture and ran into op|soaite 
extremes. In St. Peter's and St. Paul’s* beauty of cxtertisil 
form is what their architects were aiming at. The ulterior 
is made Mw lofty for its other dimensions ajid thus becomes 
generally vciy^ destructive of the proper proportions of the test 
of the building- The Saracenic arcliitects in Egypt, Persia and 
India, came nearer to a happy proijortion betw^een these 
two elements than was ever accomplished in Europe. 

# GoLGtMS.^Sf: 

Gol Gumbaz [Tllustratjon No. lo) is the mausoleum 
of King Sultan Mahomed Add Shah, It was built in the year 
Jb$b and is one of the fuiest structural triumphs of the tndian 
bniiders. This magnificent mansoleum^ with its gigantic 
dome and renowned whispering galJeiy'K has been a source 
of attracdou to visitors from all parts of the world. 

The general ap|x:arance of the building is that (>f a 
great cube surmounted by a large hemispherical dome vrith 
an octagonal towTr at each cd the four comeri of the cube. 

If tile octagonal tow'ers are left off, then the building consists 
of only one great compartment covered by a dome. Hie 
building rests on a foundation of solid rcx:k. 

The most notable ardiitcctural feature of Gol Gumbaz 
is the massive comice vvliidi runs round the building and 
projects II '-6' from the w'alJ. One curious thing to be 
observed above the entrance gate is a " metd^3ric popularly 
known as Bijli Pattar [the lightning stone) which is said to 
have fallen in the vicinity during ^IuhamTnad■5 reign* The 
stairwas*s leading to the roof, as in most of JHjapur mosques, 
are in the thickness of the cud wralls. In this^ they differ 
ven' much from The Ahmcdabad buildings^ where the stair 
is a spiral p^issage winding up through the minarets. 

ITie architect of the Gol Gumbaz aimed at producing the 
most mechanically imposing Iniikling which he was capable 
of conedving. He pnjpo.scd to surpass all other tombs in 
mechanical grandeur just as the designer of the Ibrafum 
Rou^ had wished to excel in artistic ornamentation. Ttic 
architect who conceived and carried out the very stupendous 
task of hanging a mighty dome right across the wiiole expanse 
of the outer walLs, has indeed executed a remarkable feat- 

Thc condition of the dome w as very alarming some yenrs 
ago, as serious cracks, due to sevemJ causes, had developed 
on the extrados of the dome, some of them being tvs*o lent 
wide. Before the last World W'ar, the whole dome was re¬ 
conditioned by the application of " Gimite at a consider¬ 
able cost. 
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The dome pi the Gol Gumbaz, one oi the largest exist eng 
hemispherical dames of masonry^ lias an inside diaineier of 
1^4 feet 5 inches and is carried on pendentives over a liaJl 
t35 feet 5 inches s<|uarc, the thickness of the shell is about 
9 feet at the summit and lo feet at the springing, llie 
estreme height to the apex of the dome from the base of the 
building ts 198 feet 6 indies. At its springing level, the 
dome lioiises the famous whispering gallery, ir feet wide, 
which hangs out into the interior or the buildings 109 feet 
h indies Libove the tloor. Above the flctor of the gallery", 
The wall is approximately vertical for a height of about 10 
feet. T 3 ie dome around the gallery is [^Cfforated with eight 
i]pen doonvays. 

A close ms|.>ection of the inside of the dome, wherever 
it was exposed, showed that the briekiS are Said on flat in lime 
mortar and the tliickness of the joint varies from i" to 2' 
at places. The bricks are of varying si^e and do not appear 
to'be very' systematically laid. 

The accompaniiing table gives a comparison betiveea 
ihe rnerlianical excellence of the Gol Gumbaz and other 
celebrated examples. 



Form 

InLemaJ 

Height 


at 

Dia. 

Internally 


base. 

feet. 

feet. 

Ihe Pantheon at Rome 

. .Round 

142 

146 

St, Peter's at Rome 

.. Round 


333 

Gol Gmnbaz, Bijapur 

. .Square 

135 

^75 

St. PauTs, London 

. . Round 

loS 

210 

St. Sophia. ConstanLinopIc Square 

107 

1S2 

Taj Mahal, Agra * ^ 

. .Octagon 

58 

ikj 


The most popular feature of Gol Gumbaz that tiax 
attracted tourists from all parts of the ivorld is its Wliispcring 
GcLllery. On entering tliu gallery' one is struck with the 
loud echoes that £11 the place in answer to the footfall Loud 
Jaughtcr is ansmred by a score of fiends. The slightest 
whis|K.'r is [leard from side lo side at a distance of 124 feet 
and a single loud clap is distinctly eclu>ed 14 times. 

(A detailed account of ihe Gol Gumbaz, relating to the 
VVhbj^ering Gallery', Aeou.^tical Investigation, Laboratorv 
tests of plaster and extermination of sparrows, written bv 
the author of this article, appeared! in the October 194b 
issue of the "Journal of the Indian Institute of Architects. 

ii Sat Mazli : 

The Sat Mazli^ known as the Palace of Seven Store vs 
JlUistratian Mo. ir}, was built by Sultan ^fahomed Adil 
Siiah for the residence of his favourite mfstress, Khumba. 
Althougli a good deal ruined, enough remains to render its 
plan ami appearance intelligible. Like all the palaces in 
the citadel, it depends on stucco, covered with gildirig and 
colour, for its ornamentation. The building stands high 
above all other palatial ruins ami in design as Well as details 
is an ext remely good specimen of Deccan Mahomedan Archi¬ 
tecture. The height of the building as it stands now' is 
97 feel, the height suggests that it must have served the 
purpose of a glorified royal watch-tower for the kings of 
Bijapur in those e\enlful times. At present there are only 
hve Storeys remaining and the other Iwkj storeys have dis¬ 
appeared. 

From the top of Sat Mazli a itne uninterrupted ^lew 
of the city on all sides can be obtained It is by no means 
a liaudsame looking building today. The building w'oulJ 
seem to have been erected as a pleasure house when?irt to S|>cnd 
^n idle liour and from the higher storey^ of w'hich to sit and 
watch what might be going on in the City or in the country' 
around. 


Tlic characteristic 
feature of this build¬ 
ing is the number 
of water-pipes and 
bath cisterns found 
in every' possible 
part of the building 
including the walls. 

The cooling effect of 
w'ater was well ap¬ 
preciated and made 
use of by the kiugs- 
Fnom this It is clear 
that Bat MazlL wa.s 
meant for pleasure 
and royal batlis. 

The walls were 
covered with paint¬ 
ings but there is no 
trace of these at 
present, U is said 
that the walls were 
also richly"and beau- 
Lifully gilded, but 
they w’ere later 
scraped off by the 
orders of the Raja 
of Batara. Tlie 
rich and beautifully 
cajA'cd woodw'ork 
w'hich Sat Mazli once 
po.ssessedt wias also 
removed. 

# v^SH.AR Mah,^L : 

TTie Asfiar ilulial (11 lust rat ion Xo, 12) w"as built in 
1646 by Sultan .Malmmed Adil Sliali. 

It is a great open building, the front part being an open 
tiatl supported by wiHideu pillars. It consists of a ground 
floor and a storey above, in winch are the principal apart¬ 
ments. The front verandalu izo feel long and 33 feet broad, 
runs the whole length of the building. Tlie tall pillars of 
the front are niassive leak pillars of 35 feet in length and 
4 feet dia, at base, dressed into an octagonal form. The 
woodwork of this venindah and generally of the wbolc palace, 
the fittings of the windows, and their carved brackets show 
that the carpenters of Bijapur were in no degree inferior to 
the stone-masons of the same jicriod. 

It was originally meant to be the Hail of Justice. It 
w-as knowTi as ' gtjilded hall " on account of its ceiling of 
piuicllcd w ood hav ing been covered with gold-leaf and the fine 
ceiling is worth noting. It was here that .Mahomed sat upon 
his elevated seat and administered justice. 
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# SrsTHR Domes : 

The domes of ihe tombs are exactly alike and adjoin 
each other ; so they are known as sister-domes or twm donies 
(illustration Xo. 13). The octagonal building on the south 
is the testing-place of Khan Muhammad and his son Kharx as 
Khan. In the tomb o( Khan Mtihaminad is one of the hnest 
and spacious halls in Bijapnr. Below the hall, are the vaults 
where the real graves are. 

The larger square tomb is that of Abdul Rezak Qadir 
and w^, no doubt, built at the same time as the other. The 
tomb ia very plain. 


I 

of his kingdom. With a structura] building this is not so 
easy. A lomb must be square or polygonal in plan. It 
must be set out symmetrically around a ccnlral point. If 
on too large a scale to be finished before the king's death, 
like this one of .Ali II, he leaves only a ruin. 

The whole surface of the massive niasoniy has been left 
rough for a subsequent coating of plaster. The building is 
a standing lesson to the present-day masons. The rough- 
looking stones are so ingeniously joined and with the least 
quantity of mortar that on seeing the structure one can't 
help but say—" our forefathers wore great buildeis. " 


Like the Gol Gumbaz these two tombs have galleries 
inside the domes, but as they ate small, they have no distinct 
echo. 

The floors of boLh tombs are at a very- coiijsiderablc 

elevation above the surrounding ground leveh which is due 
to the vaults, containing the ^aves, being built upon the 
ground rather than beneath its surface, as is the cjy* in 
most tombs. 



Uluihalmi No. 13 StSTEft DOMES 


• Unfin]buei> Tomb or Ati II: 

This last and unfinished royal tomb (illustration No. 14) 
lies a few yards from the Traveller's Bungalow, The tO'mb 
IS now popularly known as Bara Haitian, The great elevated 
basement on wbicli the great tomb was to stand is 215 ft, 
square, while that of Gol Gumbaz is 156 ft, square, and 
hence would have covered the greatest area of any building 
in Bijapur. 

The mfKt fwiiliar rharartpristir^ nf thr hintdinp are 
its arches. They are purely Gothic in outline, having'^been 
struck from two centres, tlie curi'es being carried up to the 
crowns. The form of arch otherwise universal in Bijapur, is 
that where the ain'cs, struck from two centres, and rising 
from their springing, at a certain point, tangents to the curves 
which continue the archway to the crown. This departure 
from the usual type gives the building rather the appearance 
of an old Gothic ruin, and these rings which remain to this 
day, have regular voussoirs and keystones. 

Although the tomb was unfinished. AH was buried W'ithiti 
the building, his grave being represented by the great tomb¬ 
stone on the ceotral platform. 

It is unfinished, however, like many tombs in the east 
and as must too often be the case where kings undertake 
the erection of their own sepulchres. The Egyptians, with 
their usual practical sense, seem alone among the tomb- 
building races, to have solved the problem. In that country 
the king went on adding chamber to chamber, burrowing 
deeper and deeper into the hillside, till death arrested his 
career and the progress of his last resting-place. But the 
tomb was complete with the first chambers, the extension 
merely shadowed forth the length of his reign and splendour 

Ftpfinifd from •' Tilt Jattmal <4 the Indian 


m Conclusion : 

Erom the account given above one would come to the 
coiidiision thill the architecture of Bijapur had its oil peculiar 
cltJLcactcristics and it is now upto Gie young architect to 
incorporate in his designs these essentials to suit modern 
conditions. 

.\t present there is a “ Modernistic “ spirit prevalent 
^ong students and practising architects iJiroughout India, 
I feci, that traditional architecture should be taught as 
thorouglily as planning and construction in order to give 
the student, at the end of Ills training, a solid foundation 
on w'hich to work, vvliethcr he decides for " tradition " or 
" modcmiiiTi " or both. 

The mtelhgcnt restorattoji of historic huiJdmgs caji only 
be safely entrusted to those whtj are genuinely' ui s\Tnpathy 
^dth the great architecture of the past. 

1 am of Opinion that the iciclimg and practice of 
the Subject of architect iinil desijtjn should be sufficienllv 
conducive to encourage good Indtun traditions and to evolve 
a style chaTacteristically Indian in due course of time. 
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G OL Gunibaz, the ancient '.istoric rntmuitieiit, i$thc ma.tisy- 
leum of King Sultan ^ ihatnniad .Adil Shah, one of the 
Bijapur kings v.lto reig ed from ibah to Kj^o, Today 
this tvell-knoivii and famous Ltlificc is the pride of India It 
was built in the year 1656 A.U. and is one of the finest struc¬ 
tural tnitniphs of the Imlian b idders, bailt with local niateriaLs 
obtained front the surround ng districts. Tliis magnificeiit 
ntausoleutit. until its gigantic 1 Louie and the renowned wJdsper* 
iiig gallery, has been a source of attraction to visitors, not 
only from alt over India but also from the distant nam of rfie 
world, 

. was the ruling passion of tiie .Mohamedun kings of the 
Adilshiih] Jynastv' (i4Sgi-i(>S^j) to build ii iiicnional or sin 
architectnnil nionuiiit^nt in * lOir lifetimti, for tlieir rciuaiiiii 
after dentil ^ ^v'll]ch hiis becjs tiic main cause of tJiese cxnuisite 
and i^rand works of art, Tlie arcfiitciitunil buikiingj of 
Bijapitr romijnse mosques, tombs and |salai:es, the fir^t tsv-s 
classes id buildings predom natijig. Tile famous buildtn^^ 
lave now come under tile cr c of the TJci>artmeiit cjf Archce 
log)’' and today the chief muiiuments of the citv iiresent ; 
neat and w'etl protected a]3|? aratite. 

The architect of t}ie Go GuinbELz aimed at pnHltieinF tljc 
most mcehanicaily imposing building wiucii he was capable of 
conceuing. He proposed to surpass ail other tombs in 
meciiamc^ grandeur just as the designer of the Ibraliim 
Kui^a had wished to excel in artistic ortiamentation. Ihe 
system of pendentives. which is famous in ImJiEt, is, wiilumt 
doubt, the most successful and most graceful metliod of 
construction of domes. T' ; architect who conceived and 
turned out the very stup^ dims task of hanging a mightv 
dome right across tlw wdiola expanse of the outer walls, hai 
indeed e.mntcul a remarkable feat. Bm it i.s most imfor¬ 
tunate that his verv name now' unknown. 

Tile dome of the Gol G miba^:, ejiic i:if the largest existing 
liemispherii;ial domes of n^a■lOn^%^ Iiels an inside diameter of 
124 feet ^ inches and is cariieti on pendentit^es over a fin It 
tp feet 5 inches Mptare. measuMd internally. The thickness 
of the shell is about y feet at the suiiimir and lo feet at the 
extreme hc^^ht to the apex ol the dome from 
the base of the building is feet b inches. At iis springmg 
levelp the dome houses il ^ famous whispering galJerv^ li 
feet wide^ which hangs out into the interior of the building 
109 feet b inches abf>vc the door. Above the floor of ilie 
galler>' tlie w all is appro.ximately %'ertical for a height of Eih^jut 
10 feet, Ihe dome around the gallen^ is perforated witli 
tughc open doonvays. 

The building most resembling the Gol Giimhai: Is the 
1 authuon at Itouie. Ihe Pantheon is a circular huilding. the 
diameter of which is 142 feet, its area being 15.^133 sriULire 
feet, the tomb of .Muhammad is Si|uaie, each side being 13^ 
feet; its ama, tlierefore, is iJ?,225. sc^uare feet, tliat is, more 
than oim-eighth in excess, J^c 'construction of the Koman 
dome on a circular drum is simple and easy. That of the 
Indian to rub, having to be worked up from a square, was one 
of the most diflicult problems that could be proposed to an 
^ctutcct and must fiavc involved engineering skill of the 
highest order. 

The Gol Giunbaz pissesses wondcTful acoustic jiroTietties, 
which could be classihcd as foUow's ;— 

(r) -A longer time of Ke^'erberation Periud. 

(2) Tlic Phenomenon of Multiple Eel lues* 

(3) The ^\'liispcring Gallery effect. 


• Weiespkkixg Gallery: 

llte iiu>st pihpular feature of tiui Gol Guinbaz that hii^ 
attracted totinsti from all parts of the rounirv is its Wliis- 
I>erms Galler>'. By the term " \Vhis]Jcrin!^ GiiUen-" is 
usually iiiulerstfHid a fiiiildini; or a room either artificial or 
natural m which laint sounds can he heard across extra¬ 
ordinary- [fistaiices In tlie Gallery* of the Gul Gumbru, 
fK-nches are provided at four places at ctjual distances in the 
i!iiJleiy’ and they are vert' dose to the wall. Wlien a person 
Mtttnji on one bendi, whis|x*rj near the wall, he can tie lieard 
!it any point on tlic cinenm fere nee. But the effect is most 
pronounced when the sjwaker and the lieartr are at the 
oj.l)0.site eniK of a diameter. Under ordinary conditious 
a v, his|»r is hardly audible at a distance of a few fqet. 

On entering the Kaltery one is struck with the loud 
uluMs itiat till the place in answer to his footfall. I.oud 
aut'hter IS answered by a score of tkiids. The sliKhrest 
ivlusper IS heanl from side to side at a distance of lA feet 
ami a sin^fle bud tdap is ecfioed 14 times ilistinctlv, Other 
instances ..f multiple cchnos are the faimuis dome of the 
, 'iiitkcon at Rome and the WhisjK-ring Gallery- of St, Paul's 
London This phenomenon of multiple echoes wins not 
deliberately plsimied, hut is the natural result of the hiiifc 
size of the tljmif. It rcrpiircs more than (15 feet la-tivcen a 
iiersoii and the rellertnig surface, h order that the sound of 
the voice may, on return, reach his ear. after tlie cessation 
of the ongiiial sound, m create tlie hupressioti of a sKoiid 
^und or eel 10. ff a {fre-uter distance intervenes, the eclio 

r* rrilr original from 

^ tltstauce IS loss no distinct echoes 

fcsiiltp US the unginiil und reliccted souutls uverbn and 
pioduco u cotilouiid soimd or rvsfjnance. In the smaller 
domes ire get wimt is called resonance, their <haniutcr not 
being stifhciently great to alJow of a distinct echo. 
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THE GOL CUMBAZ 


fi. A/k 


• AcoL'&ncAL Inv estigation : 

T!ie observations mad^ and the results of the Acoustical 
Tests carried out at the Go1 Gumbu^ by the writer in the 
jjresencc of tlie tnembeiN of the Annual Study Excursioii 
Party of the Sir J. J. Schnol of Art, Bombay; at Bijapur are 
recordcNl below i — 


Diitf : ^4th Cktoljer 

Pfaci^ \ live Gol Gtiniba/, Htjapun 

Ti^m of ; 8 AM* — lU’^o A.AL(LS/r.)p 

5w^<^r^' * Kei rrA*'rnj/rtii i jj / 

{by stop-watch) 


ist stage. 2nd stai'e. 3rd stagOp 
I. MOTORCAR HORN . ui ^4 


BUGLE 

3. SUSTAINED SHOUT 

4. LOUD SPEECH 

g. PfSTOL SHOTS 

h. MEGAPHONE 

7. BEATING A TURBAN 

CLOTH on ilic para¬ 
pet of gailerv 

8, TUKHAN CLOTH 

B.ALL thrown on the 
floor below from the 
gailerv (height J09'- 
6^) .. .. 


. fall OF rOOTSTEP 
4. ORDINARY SPEECH 
i, HANDCLAP 


4. HANDCLAP [repeated) 
g. METRONOME 


Mi 

^5 

l 5 i 

12 

12 | 

III 

It 

II 


M 

I3I 

t 3 i 

toi 

II 



14 

M 

13 

13 i 

lii 


Aambf'r of ! 

5 


7 

2 

3 

3 

IZ 

12 

12 

clear and 
tbcti fadingr 

14 clear, and 3 fading. 

5 

3 

5 

tlow) 

(nicchiim) 

(high) 


i* Dropping a coin 
Lighting a match 
3 ^ Icaring a jiaper 
A Dnipping a jiiatch-boN 

5 - Ulib|jer 
t*- Pin dropinng 
7 - Tick of aktrm elewk 
^lattres^ aboA c sjieaker 


All these &r>uiids were cle^ly 
itcard at a distance of 124^-0^ 

Was very clear. 

Not heard- 
Not heard. 

Hearing doiiditioiis were some¬ 
what I It. 


ft may be mentioned here that in prevTous veai'*? the 
acoustical propt-rties of the Gol Gumb^ have bc'en in^Vnigated 
by two leading ^scientists of Bombay : JhiiiLipal K. J. Taylor 
and Principal G* R, Paranjfjtp who have both conducted 
expen mental measurements inside tlie Gol Gumbaa; but so 
far no practising Architect or Engineer in India lias taken the 
initiative. The experiments Liirricd out fav the latter hav^o 
enabled a regular gramophone record to lie made wherem 
the number of the echoes can be accurately counted and 
wlikh haxe been registered by a Sound Recorder^ 

It is diihrult to say wdietSier the effects oliservablo 
toda>' arc as good nr better ur worse than they were some 
years ago. It was found that it present the acoustic pro- 
penk's of the dome have been tmpairetl owing to the uneven 
inner surface of the dome, due it> the dropping of jjiaster at 
sevxTal places. On superficial examination it is found that 
a|jproximately 300-400 square fiet of plaster from tJie soffit 
of the dome lias alreudv fallen out. This is chiefly due to the 
tUmage done to the plaster by the sparrows housed in the 
plaster ere vices and partly due to the \ibratici! eansed to the 
building owing to the location of the railway lines nearby. 
F^urther deterioraton in the ac^tisiical properties will occur 
if this stale of affair is allow'ecti^to coutinuc and is neglected 
'or iiornc tJine more. Jt is therefore absolutely necessary to 
take immediato stepii. to improve the acoustic pro|wrties of 
tais dome by rcplastcrng the whole ianer surface of the dome 
with a smooth and hare plaster, orefembly ^ictorite plaister. 

If this important ivsrt of replastering the inside of the 
dome is undertaken it will qvolv* not only heavy extsenditure - 
but w'iO call for engineering skiJ- of the highest order, }>ai^ 
ticubrly tn the nonstmctioi of w scaffolding to this great 
height. 


^ LaRoHATOHA' TkSTS OJ? PuSTE.lt! 


A sample of plaster which bad fallen fn-iiiwthe 
inner surface of the dome olGoJ ^Giiinba:& has been tSh*d 
by the College of F-nginceritg^ Foona. The results of the 
I^boraton' Tests in resiicci tij:e Chemical Analv'sis of the 
plaster slab are given fselovw:— ( 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

b- 


CHEMICAL/c;aLYSIS 

Insoluble residue contain$and grains of 
various sixes ,. 

Fc'jiOj.VIjOg » I 

CaO 

€0^ 

MgO 

Alkalies^ moisture by 




Frotn the ab results it will be observed tluit the 
pI^iittT is conxi^ad of litiie and Sand in the proportion of 

3 : 1 approximaf*^^H'. 


[NTERMlNAtSOS OF SP.iHHOVVS I 

Doriiii; the txiicrinicnts it ^stis nuiic^ that ^ 
e di^tiTfbanco raosed on account of the pr^'« of tte 
ivIn. we« sending ihcir m-n not«. Ihese 
housed in tlie plaster crevices of the 
ience is detrmicmtal to the oHtie dome 

they luivc already ilaiiiaged portions of 

at s*)me places Itom time to time, and ftirth^, 
;^bw!n found to be a nuisame in the VV hispcrmg lialkt^', 
rebv marring tlif excellent wluspcnng effect. 




















The followyiife tivo renHxiics are suggested, which wiU 
drive them completely fTnm the building : 

(iV' To tise tear gas with the help of a foot^punup , 
it should be distributed at several points in the 
^ik ny SO that the distribution may be uniform. 

To bum sulphur in the fonn of powder or sticks 
for a few hours, preferably at a higher level, on a 
pbtform io'*0' to i 5 '-o' above the level of the 
' gallery and uniformly distributed at several 

paints in the gall^r^\ 

The i^ve twj experiments i:ijmpletely drive £iway 
the sparrot^i's from the building and will probably kill sonic 
af them during the experinnenta. It la very likely that they 
win return alter a few weeks but their enti^- could be pre¬ 
vented by filling in the panels ol the eight doors in the GaUen' 


with wire-ncttirig or some jali of a ^mnll me^h or by providing 
flush panelled swing dogrs. 

It is veiy' essentia) that the work of extermination of the 
spam^ws should be taken in hand immediately so that it may 
not result in lint her deterioration of the acoustical prop^rtieSp 

1 take this opportunity ol expressing niy sincere thanks 
to principal H. J. Taylor of the Wilson ColJege, and Ihincip^ 
Gi 1^. Paranji^c of the Ray^l Institute of Science, Bintibay, 
\vpo were extremely kind to gmnt me interviews at their 
Respective colleges, to discuss point? relating to the acoustics 
ii the Gol Gumhaz prior to my carrying out the acoustical 
tests and after, 1 liave also to thank ^Ir. Q, M. .Moneerp 
Superintendent, Archa?o|ogical Survey of India, Western 
/circle, Poona, and his assistants, who heartily renderwl 
'assistance to the members of the Annua! Study Excursion 
Party at Bijapurp and enabled them to make fheir mission 
to this historic town a success. 
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lU'prtnW Cruta this Jirumnl ot ibn Inatitiitr An hitn-U", <k(ul,.r UMi liHijr. 
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*A book that is shut is but a block" 
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PiMse help us to keep the booh 
clean and moTing, 


s.»„ i4a.M.Dn,Hi. 
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